ELIZABETH AND THE 
YOUNG STRANGER 

A Youth Today Novel 
by MINA LEWITON 

In the tranquil sun-flecked afternoon of 
a New England springtime, two young 
people meet. Their brief conversation 
comes to a halting end and they part. 

On an impulse, Elizabeth runs after 
Andre. So their f/jeiulship begins with a 
rebuff, then a plea for forgiveness. Of 
these two, one the young man has ex- 
perienced escape and flight from the Old 
World. The other's background has been 
the small Cam den Hollow world, serene, 
unhurried, its pleasant ways a frame in 
which is contained the whole familiar pat- 
tern of warm American living. 

But all Cai iden Hollow people are not 
so respor^ive and generous as Elizabeth. 
Their classmates regard Andre only as an 
outsider. More painful to Elizabeth, so 
does her huher, Drew Innis. Others too 
remain stubborn in their unwillingness to 
make the stranger feel at home. 

Elizabeth begins to doubt her own 
judgnns.it To accept Andre would be to 

risk losing all she holds dear. To forsake 
him would leave herself, too, lonely and 

an outsider. 

ELIZABETH AND THE YOUNG STRAN- 
GER, within its moving story, reflects the 
crosscurrents of our age. The disturbing 

echoes of the past are being brought here 
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ROM the first moment it was gay gay and 
unexpected. What should happen but John and 
she, side by side on the carousel, captured the brass 
ring. John was on the wild-eyed dapple-gray steed and 
she on the red-and-gold dragon. John was the one, of 
course, who reached for and got the ring, but the double 
ride was for "winner and partner," meaning herself. So 
around they went dizzily for the second time to "The 
Skaters Waltz" and "Younger than Springtime Are You" 
and "The Isle of Capri" and "Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay" at 
the end. After that what should she do but win a plastic 
yardstick when the ticket-stub numbers were called. 

It was only the beginning! After that John asked her 
to dance, and again, and a third time and, as he was the 
best dancer in Camden Hollow, they were suddenly 
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the two best dancers. Then, after the dancing, John shot 
ten out of ten moving clay ducks and won a stuffed 
leopard. He offered her the choice of a gaudy-pink one 
or a violet-blue one. 

"Which is more horrible, do you think?" she asked 
him and he said, "The pink one is real weird, Libb," so 
she chose the pink. She acquired a doll, too, with red- 
painted cheeks and painted-on long black eyelashes on 
a white cotton face, the body in tight-fitting blue-and- 
white checked overalls. This was for John's knocking 
over all the ninepins at one time. 

She had come to the Carnival with her father, Drew 
Innis, who was to start off the Beach Fund with a gen- 
erous contribution everybody already knew about. She 
was to cut the white ribbon across the collection box. 
Anyway, no one else had asked her to go to the Carnival. 
She told herself it was because everyone knew she would 
be busy cutting the ribbon for one fund or another, that 
her father started off each year, and being an official 
character, more or less. 

She expected that almost immediately afterward he 
would say, "As I've had a busy day, Miss Elizabeth 
Innis, it's early to bed for me." 

Instead, the minute they arrived they found John Bye 
waiting around just for them, or rather, just for her. 

It was the last Saturday in April. Part of the Com- 
mittee said it would be taking a chance with a shower or 
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cold weather to have the Carnival so early, but the others 
said the Beach Fund better be started at once if the 
money was to be collected and used by July 4th and 
the earlier the better. The ones who voted for an early 
Carnival were in luck. It looked and felt as it if were sud- 
denly summer. Elizabeth was wearing a yellow sweater 
over her dress of yellow wool. 

She had caught sight of herself in the carousel mir- 
rors. She was smiling at John and she saw herself repeated 
about a hundred times in her yellow dress with its softly- 
gathered skirt. She approved of herself looking as she 
did, smiling at John Bye repeated a hundred times. 

Later, John put the prizes, the pink leopard and the 
doll and the yardstick and a bag of cotton candy, too, 
in her father's car. They walked all around the Carnival 
grounds under the red-and-blue lights looped along the 
paths and met other pairs of people the boys in new 
denims or tan chinos, and the girls in bright sweaters and 
skirts. Amy Bell and Bob Merck, Laury Morrison and Joe 
Fellowes were all from her class at school, but there were 
young and middle-aged people from as far away as 
Clinton. 

John and she walked out of the lighted area and on to 
Overlook Road. 

"In two weeks we'll know our fate," John said. "The 
big question will be answered: Do I go to the college of 
my first choice, I mean, does the college of my first 
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choice choose me and, if it doesn't, how now brown 
cow?" 

"I'm sure your college will choose you, John." 

"I guess so." 

"Any definite plans, Libb?" 

"Not really definite." 

"In a way I envy you, Libb, staying here, if you do. I 
don't care much about going away but my family wants 
me to go on to law school so Cambridge, Mass, is my 
target." 

"We've just seen what you do with a target, John." 

"You are funny, Libb." 

John had worked at sounding a little bored with it all. 
Then he didn't sound bored. He said, "Will you write 
if I write first?" 

"Yes, I will." 

"Sure?" 

"Fll write, I promise. Everyone says I am reliable." 

"O.K." John reached over and took her hand and 
swung it. "I'll be far away while you're here." 

She could find nothing to say to this but she was think- 
ing, I didn't say definitely I wasn't going away. I may 
be as far away as you, John. 

"I'll write and say when I'll be back like Easter and 
Christmas and et cetera." 

Christmas comes before Easter but when does et cetera 
come, she felt like saying. It would be frivolous and not 
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taking him seriously when John was being involved in 
his fate. Instead she smiled and turned her head to him. 
She was thinking of Constance, housekeeper for the In- 
nises for as long as Elizabeth could remember. Something 
Constance said occurred to her. The college applications 
had come in the mail and Constance saw them: Best thing 
for a girl is not get too educated. If you get too edu- 
cated you can't find a husband good enough for you. 
You couldn't bake a nicer cake than you bake already, 
Elizabeth. 

John smiled too, just because she did. 

She had an ungenerous thought, a really mean 
thought: John hadn't done as well as she in the History 
finals. Math, too, for that matter. If it came down to it 
she had a better chance in the Boston area than John. 
She took a deep breath of the damp spring air. It was 
altogether too dreamily pleasant to listen and not get 
into a discussion over college. Walking hand in hand in 
the dark, even if it was only with John Bye, was rather 
an adventure. The carousel music came to them on the 
light south wind, and that made it even more of an ad- 
venture. 

John didn't abandon the subject. "How many appli- 
cations have you sent, Libb?" he asked, perhaps having 
a nagging thought about the finals, too. 

"Only two, John. It's a long way off. The rest of 
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spring and all summer come between now and then. I'm 
not going to think about it yet, not until I have to," 

"You're right, Libb. Don't cross your bridges until 
you've burnt them behind you or something. Anyhow 
I like this, hearing the Carnival music and being here, 
out walking under the stars." 

She had said the right thing. It brought John back 
from his interest in faraway things. She did not want to 
tell him she had been dreaming about faraway things 
herself: next September and the shining lab she would 
be allowed to work in at college. 

They walked to the top of the Overlook. There was 
only a thin crescent moon, a penny slice of lemon candy. 
Below was the dark valley but they could see the white 
steeple at Greenmeadow and the house and barns of a 
three-step farm. 

Another, more extravagant, daydream came back to 
her of herself, in a great research institute, anxiously 
watching a bubbling liquid in a flask, a vaccine that 
might save lives. The lives of countless children might 
depend on what she, Elizabeth Innis, would be do- 
ing. 

"I like it here/' John said, "and I'll miss it." 

The daydream vanished. She was surprised. John 
wasn't pretending now to be bored with college. He 
really meant he would miss Camden Hollow. She 
wouldn't, not in the least. She'd already taken the first 
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step away from home into that shining lab, just by send- 
ing the applications. She had made a gesture of inde- 
pendence. She had made a gesture of defiance toward 
Constance and toward baking a nice cake. 

They walked slowly back to the Carnival grounds 
and found seats at the orangeade stand. They sipped 
their long drinks slowly, waiting for the ice to melt and 
drawing up the melted ice water. 

Eunice Bigley came and sat on the stool on John's 
side. Eunice had her younger sister Sharon with her. 

"Hello, Elizabeth. Hi, John!" Eunice talked across 
John to her. "Would you mind if I come over to your 
house to borrow a book? Mr. Thayer said you might 
have Giants in the Earth. If you do, may I borrow it?" 

"Sure, Eunice. We do have it." 

"Monday?" 

"Any time." 

"Thanks. Monday, straight from school." 

"Fine." 

Eunice waited for Sharon to finish her orangeade and 
hurried her off, as if, if she stayed longer, Elizabeth 
might change her mind about letting her come. 

"Of all times to worry about English assignments," 
John said. 

"Eunice is a worrisome type, but she's the only one in 
that family who does worry so that's progress." 
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They smiled at each other, understanding the Eunice 
situation. 

Her father and Charley Birdsall came by. 

"Having fun, Elizabeth? John?" 

"Much," she said. 

"Yes, sir," John said and slipped off his stool and stood 
up. 

"Sit down, John. Have a drink, Charley?" her father 
asked. They sat on the stools Eunice and Sharon had 
occupied. 

"Another round, John? Elizabeth?" 

"Thank you. May we have ices this time, Dad?" 

"Ices, here, for two, and two orangeades for us old 
folks." 

They had the ices slowly, too, critically testing them 
for their degree of wateriness. High. 

"Not bad," said John to her in confidence. 

"Not a bit bad," she said, loyal to the ices and the 
Carnival, too. 

Charley looked as if he had a problem too hard to 
solve, judging from his deeply furrowed forehead. He 
was going on with a story that the orangeades had briefly 
interrupted. 

" 'Small or large plans, I do anything,' he tells me, 
while struggling with the English language. He has 
brought along a thick roll of blueprints and he lays them 
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out on my desk. He's been trained by the best architects 
in Europe, he says, and he names great names and the 
plain truth is the plans look grand, better than mine. 
Honestly, Drew, lots better." 

"But why come to Camden Hollow of all places, 
and to you?" her father asked Charley. 

"It's my ad in the Clinton Record. First he comes to 
Clinton to look up somebody he knew in Denmark years 
ago. This man's moved away and no one knows where to. 
Instead of telephoning first, he simply catches a train to 
Clinton. Well, when he can't find his friend, he gets 
hold of a Clinton Record, and there's my ad." 

John had had all the ices and the last of the ice water 
in the orangeade glass, but she had a quarter of an inch 
left of each. 

"Luckily, Alice came in," Charley continued. "She 
explained to him I'm the one that's looking for commis- 
sions. I am advertising for commissions and not adver- 
tising for someone else to do them. At last he under- 
stands and tells his wife about it. Did I tell you he 
brought along his wife and his kid? They are hanging 
back but listening and looking more and more upset. 
Done in by the trip and not finding their friend and no 
way out of town except to wait for tomorrow's train. 
Well, Alice remembers Homer Morrison's tenant farmer 
moved out day before, so she calls Marian Morrison " 
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The quarter inch of ice water was gone and the ices 
had disappeared. John took her hand under the counter. 

" 'By, Dad, Good-by, Mr. Birdsall." 

"Good-by John. We'll be leaving soon, Elizabeth." 

They circled around, in and out of the Amusements. 
John put his arm around her waist. He was being senti- 
mental and sweet, not pretending it was a huge romance 
but confident she liked him and knowing he liked her. 
And she did like John old John Bye whom she'd 
known since First Grade. 

There were millions of winking stars out, in all sizes, 
and it was fun walking around the lilac-hedged path 
once more and talking a little less now and thinking, at 
least she was thinking, it was just as John had said, soon 
there'd be great changes in their lives. How would it be, 
really, to go away from home and be at school? She 
had to admit she was a little scared but anxious for it at 
the same time. Not too many of her friends were going 
away. Amy was staying and had already signed up for a 
secretarial course at Clinton. Laury said she wanted to 
think about college for a year. Maybe a year from Sep- 
tember go somewhere for Home Economics. Home 
Economics interested her most, she said. 

Elizabeth thought of something, decided against ask- 
ing John about it, then, as they were old friends, did ask 
him. 

"John, do you think I've made a good adjustment?" 
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"Sure. Adjustment to what?" 

"To everything. I used to hear people, teachers 
mainly, say I'd made a good, sometimes a marvelous, 
adjustment. I didn't feel I'd made a marvelous adjust- 
ment, like a clock or a lawnmower or or a tractor." 

John laughed. She had said it to make him laugh. She 
laughed, too, and his arm went a little tighter around her 
waist. 

"You are funny, Libb," he said. 

"Everyone gave Constance credit for making me so 
well adjusted, and bringing me up as well or better 
than my mother would have. I must say I never feel all 
that adjusted to Constance." 

"If you ask me I'd say you are pretty darn well ad- 
justed. Pretty , anyway." 

"Thank you, John." 

They were standing at the car waiting for her father 
who was talking to Homer Morrison. 

Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ayf came brassily billowing toward 
them. 

"You look like a butterfly in that yellow dress," John 
said. 

And that was a sweet thing to say, too. She wasn't a 
butterfly type, exactly, and for a boy, even if it was only 
John, to say she looked like one was good news. 

"Do I, John?" 

He pressed her hand. 
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There was a banging in her chest, suddenly. And this 
was odd seeing it was only old John. 

"Care to go to the movies, Libb, after End-terms? We 
could see one of the foreign films at the movie in Clin- 
ton." 

"I'd love to," she said. 

"About seven?" 

"Seven's fine." 

"It sure seems a long way off." He dropped her hand 
as her father came toward them. 

"Do we give you a lift, John?" 

"Thanks, no, sir, it's just a short walk." 

"John," she called after him, "thank you for all the 
prizes and everything." 

"It's O.K. Libb." 

"I like young Bye," her father said. "He has good 
manners. Do you know, Elizabeth, his father sat next to 
me in First Grade?" 

She was falling asleep and the tune threading itself 
around her thoughts was Johnny is my darling, my 
darling, my darling. . . . Not really, but it was a sweet 
tune, and John, the new sentimental John, especially 
sweet. She remembered something that troubled her 
for a moment: the little kid that Charley Birdsall had 
mentioned. What happened to him? Charley had sent 
the parents away the father didn't get the job he came 
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for because there was no job and it was all a misunder- 
standing. What did Charley say at the end? She'd missed 
the end. Was it that Marian and Homer Morrison were 
going to put them all up in the tenant house? She hoped 
so. 

She was sorry for them and for anyone who hadn't 
been to the Carnival. But mostly she was sorry for the 
little kid. She could imagine him in Charley Birdsall's 
office not quite understanding why his parents were 
being turned away. The odd things a person thinks 
about falling asleep. John had said, You look like a 
butterfly in that yellow dress. And he was taking her to 
a foreign film after End-terms. Old John Bye whom 
she'd known from the age of five! 



CHAPTER 



MIT III I I II 



I II II II 



M. 



.ONDAY morning is miles and light years 
away from Saturday night, Elizabeth was thinking. 
Monday morning is grim. Everyone this morning looked 
unhappy and sleepy too, even the ones she hadn't seen 
at the Carnival. 

Added to which Mr. Thayer began the day by de- 
scribing his first delighted view of Camden Hollow 
when he had arrived five years ago. No one shared his 
feelings today or seemed even interested. Everyone was 
jolted out of apathy when Mr. Thayer finished with, 
"So I regret to say I will be leaving Camden Hollow," 

"Leaving?" someone repeated. "Going away, Mr. 
Thayer?" 

"End of next week." 

"For how long?" someone else asked. 
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"I doubt that I'll be coming back." 

They all liked Mr. Thayer. It was sad that he was 
going away. The sadness of Mr. Thayer's leaving be- 
came mixed up for Elizabeth with the sadness of going 
away to school next fall and the sweet sadness of "The 
Skaters Waltz" of Saturday evening and John Bye 
who had been glancing toward her every now and then. 
How odd to have a date with John who looked the same 
as always this morning not even a little romantic. All 
of it blurred. All of it was like last Saturday evening, 
funny and sad and exciting and in the past. 

John walked beside Elizabeth down the school stairs 
and out of doors. A little of the excitement of Saturday 
came floating back. As if it were a great secret he said 
in a hardly audible voice, "You won't forget our date?" 

"Oh, no, I've got it written down, and memorized. 
June second." 

"Right." 

She walked home slowly. Everything was in bud and 
blossom and much farther along after the warm week 
end. The maples were wearing little red knobs at the 
bough ends and the lilacs had thick dark heads. 

Eunice had arrived ahead of her and was waiting. She 
was looking at the books in sets. Constance was in the 
room too, dusting. 

After she had read a few pages of Eugenie Grandet, 
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Eunice looked up and said, "I passed those new people, 
the ones who are staying in the Morrison tenant house. 
I saw them nailing a sign to the mailbox so they must be 
staying a while. Their nameVHofner. They don't speak 
English. Maybe it was Russian or something. Fast. 
Angry, too." 

"You saw them? I heard about them from Charley 
BirdsalL" She was glad they'd been allowed to stay. She 
had meant to ask Laury about them at school and hadn't 
remembered after all. "Did you see the little boy, too?" 

"Little boy? There's no little boy. There's a father 
and mother and son, I guess. He's taller than either of 
them. About our age, I think. Maybe a little older. He 
was wearing one of those mountain-climbing coats." 

"I thought Charley said there was a little boy." 

"Uh-uh," said Eunice. 

They looked for the book Eunice wanted. 

"Come up to my room," Elizabeth said. "I remember, 
now, seeing it upstairs." 

Eunice looked at other books after she found the one 
she came for. She studied the posters of Provence, too, 
and the Coliseum in Rome. "I wish I could see it. 
Really!" Eunice said about the Coliseum. 

"Maybe you will some day." 

"Oh, glory! I don't think I ever will but wouldn't I 
like to. I dream about traveling but first I dream about 
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teaching school. That's what I really hope I can do. 
But I guess I never could." 

Her face became bright pink. She was embarrassed 
and Elizabeth could guess the reason. All of Camden 
Hollow knew: Ernie Bigley, the town's drunken char- 
acter, was Eunice and Sharon's father. People were sorry 
for the girls and angry with their father and out of 
patience with their mother. 

Ernie Bigley, who never stuck to any job, was in 
trouble most of the time over some petty theft or because 
he had got into a fight after getting drunk. Usually he 
ended up in Clinton jail, unaware, it seemed, that he 
had helped himself to a Stilson wrench or assorted auto- 
mobile tools out of a neighbor's garage. Ernie, when 
drunk, had an unconquerable desire for automobile 
tools. Later the girls, apologetic and shamefaced, came 
around with them. 

As for their mother, Mrs. Bigley's asthma kept her in 
the hospital half the time, unable to take care of the 
children. It was said that no one knew if it was really 
asthma or going off to the hospital when everything got 
too much for her. Quite a few people said that. The two 
girls showed the results of thek background, everyone 
also said. For one thing, Elizabeth, as well as the whole 
class, could recognize Eunice's dresses. They were either 
Laury Morrison's or Amy Bell's or her own outgrown 
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or discarded ones. As Eunice was the tallest in the class, 
the clothes were generally too short. 

For her height, Eunice's face was small. Her pale blue 
eyes were too close together and this gave her a worried 
unhappy look. Or so it seemed. But when she looked 
cheerful or animated, as now, she was almost pretty. 

Eunice, one day, applied for an afternoon job at Bell's 
which was Amy's parents' general store, and got the job. 
It was the first time a person in Eunice's family had a 
daily job. It gave her lots of confidence, Elizabeth 
thought. Enough, for instance, to borrow a book from 
the Innis library. She had never before asked; hadn't, in 
fact, ever said more than a word or two to Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth went downstairs and brought up two 
volumes of their Shakespeare set. She showed Eunice 
Julius Caesar. The illustrated, large folio edition looked 
far more interesting and more readable than the edition 
they were using at school with three-quarters of each 
page devoted to footnotes. Elizabeth went down once 
more and returned with two sodas, straws, and a box 
of saltines. She had been snobbish, she recognized. She 
should have been the one to have talked first to Eunice. 
She tried to make up for it. 

"If you want, borrow some other books too. Take 
Eugenie Grandet home with you." 

"I'd love to but I better not. I have the afternoon job 
at Bell's. I go there straight from school except Mondays. 
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This is the day I work late so I get there at four. Is it 
half past?" 

"Not quite. It's twenty after." 

"I must leave at half past. Sharon takes my books 
home when she remembers. We do the dishes in the 
evening and there's homework, so there's hardly time 
left for extra reading. I'd love to get another book 
though, next week, if you don't mind." 

Eunice was anxious to be friendly and to make a good 
impression. Snobbishness is something you forget and 
are ashamed of when you see someone trying so hard to 
make a good impression. 

Elizabeth said, "Some Monday maybe, bring your 
books with you here. We could go over one assignment 
anyway." 

"We could?" Eunice looked pink and prettier again. 
"Would it be all right if it's one of our tough math as- 
signments?" 

"It would be fine." Elizabeth was wondering how 
anyone could find the math they were doing something 
to worry over when Mr. Rolf e was as patient with them 
as if they were still in Third Grade. 

"I'll come for a half hour next Monday." 

"A half hour's enough for any math assignment, I 
guess." 

"If you are a brain, maybe." 

Elizabeth walked Eunice to the end of the street and 
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came hurrying back. She spread her books around and, 
while she thought about it, timed herself doing next 
day's math. Ten minutes. When Eunice came they could 
do math together and there'd be time to spare, before 
she went off to her job. Elizabeth felt she'd done a good 
deed already. 

She straightened books and put away the ones she'd 
taken out when Eunice was looking them over. She 
noticed the top dresser drawer was open slightly and, 
instead of closing it, decided on an orderly arrangement, 
for once, of the interior. There was a tray for pins and 
rings and bracelets acquired birthday after birthday. The 
locket her father gave her on her last birthday was 
somewhere among these. 

About the locket she had mentioned to her father 
that Laury Morrison had a silver heart-shaped locket 
and if he was thinking of getting her a birthday present 
she'd like one like that. On her sixteenth birthday he had 
given her one. Instead of being heart-shaped and silver, 
it was an oval gold one and had a tiny diamond in the 
center, and it wasn't on a black velvet ribbon like 
Laury's but on a thin gold chain. She had looked for- 
ward to a plain silver heart, and was disappointed. Her 
locket had stayed in the drawer ever since. Now she 
took each thing out and searched for it in the back 
of the drawer, and went behind things and under things. 

She didn't want to think about it, but the more she 
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tried not to, the more it seemed to come to mind. She 
puzzled over it while trying to read. She reconstructed 
their moves: they'd gone upstairs together. She had run 
down twice, while Eunice waited for her. Now the 
locket was missing. 

Next Monday she would have to make some excuse to 
Eunice to keep her from coming again. Perhaps talk 
frankly to Eunice: she, Elizabeth, wanted to be her 
friend but something embarrassing had happened. 
Would she return what was missing? It was something 
her father had given her, and she was fond of it. She 
thought this over. For one thing, it wasn't true. Better 
not mention it at all. Not to anyone. 

She hurried through the rest of the assignments for 
next day biology and English. Both quickly done. 
Eunice and the locket. Eunice and the locket. The 
thought persisted. 

After supper Elizabeth helped Constance clear away. 
When Elizabeth was taking off her apron and hanging it 
behind the door, Constance said, "I saw the Bigley girl 
coming up the path this afternoon. While she and you 
were downstaks I went up to your room and put your 
locket with the diamond into the second drawer under 
the long winter socks. It would take real rummaging 
around to get at it instead of having it so handy in your 
top drawer. In case you want it, there's where you'll find 



it." 
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"You didn't! You couldn't" 

Constance stared, open-mouthed, at her. 

Not even wanting to suppress her anger, she shouted, 
"I wish you wouldn't interfere, Constance! I wish you'd 
stop being so darned suspicious of everyone!" 

Constance raised her voice too, disagreeably rapping 
out, "I'm not suspicious of everyone. You know as well 
as I do what the Bigleys are." 

"Stop saying that stop this minute!" She was still 
angry but she knew she was suddenly more ashamed of 
herself than angry with Constance. She turned and ran 
out of the room. 
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A HE next day Andre Hofner came into the 
classroom. 

Elizabeth and Amy Bell on their way to school saw 
three people, new to Camden Hollow, walking ahead 
of them along Arch. Really odd-looking people in suits 
and hats, the mother wearing a pair of white gloves at 
eight-thirty in the morning. 

At the corner of Arch and School streets, beside Lois 
Case's privet hedge, the parents said good-by to their son. 
To the girls' amazement, his mother and father kissed 
their son and the father shopk hands with him also. 

When Mr. Thayer was handing back last week's 
corrected short-answer papers, Andre Hofner came 
into the room. He wore an olive-green Alpine coat but- 
toned with double loops and in his hand was a brimmed 
felt hat that looked as if it was much too small for him. 
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Someone in the back softly yodeled. Mr. Thayer looked 
up, that unanswerable look in his eyes, and there was 
silence again. 

Following alphabetical order, Mr. Thayer seated 
Andre Hofner at Elizabeth's left and moved Bob Hart 
one over. 

Contrary to what Eunice and Charley Birdsall 
thought, Andre understood English very well He put 
his hat and coat in their proper places and then chose a 
set of books for himself from the available ones ac- 
cording to a check list. Mr. Thayer did not call on 
Andre to answer questions that first day so no one could 
tell as yet if he could speak English as well as understand 
it, but at lunch period he and Mr. Thayer seemed to be 
having a long conference. 

In the afternoon, Andre left with the rest of the class, 
hurrying away and taking long strides. Bob Merck called 
out, not exactly to Andre but in general, "Run, do not 
walk to the nearest exit." Andre didn't turn around. 

At the corner of Arch and School, where they had 
left him in the morning, his parents waited. Several 
people in the class said they had seen them there the 
entire day. For three days, individual members of the 
class and groups went to observe the leavetaking or the 
reunion of the Hofners. Then something happened and 
Andre began coming to school by himself, and going 
home alone. 
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Andre did not volunteer to answer questions, but in 
math, anyway, he knew the right answer most of the 
time and was a little farther advanced than the rest of the 
class. 

In American history he knew more than Bob Merck, 
at least. Bob said the War Between the States ended in 

1864 and did not know where the peace was signed. 
Andre when called on said it was at Appomattox in 

1865 although he did have trouble with Appomattox. 
In general, Andre slipped very well into the gradu- 
ating class program so far as school work was concerned. 
Then the unfortunate incident happened a day after 
Mr. Thayer asked for a free report, meaning each person 
could write on a subject of his own choice. 

Andre's piece was about "Some of My Travels." Mr. 
Thayer called on him to read aloud. Andre's report was 
extremely realistic and even frightening, Elizabeth 
thought. It described Andre's sea voyage on his round- 
about way to Camden Hollow. 

"Even a great ship is like a feather in the wind . . ." 
was the opening line. 

The room was quiet. Everyone was interested in 
Andre's story of a lashing sea. From what Andre had 
written it was. easy to put oneself in his place. Andre 
stopped reading only for a moment., He searched for a 
misplaced page. It was then Bob Merck, softly but 
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audibly, recited: "Even a great sheep is like a fedder 
in de vint " 

It was startling to hear those few words said exactly 
as Andre had said them. The classroom was noisy with 
laughter suddenly. Elizabeth looked up at Andre, wait- 
ing and silent, while the class laughed. He looked as if 
an unfair blow had landed hard. He wasn't laughing. 
She couldn't laugh either. 

After that Andre tried to behave as if he had forgotten 
he had been laughed at. Two things did happen as a re- 
sult: the first was that his parents stopped seeing him 
to school and calling for him. The second was that he 
would not read aloud in class or answer a question in 
Mr. Thayer's classroom. Andre simply shook his head 
when called on. Mr. Thayer did not insist. 

Andre was polite when spoken to, but never was the 
first to speak. He never caught up with anyone on the 
way to or from school. He always came earlier than the 
others, and hurried into the bus and buried his face in 
his homework on the way home. 

One day Homer Morrison came into the Post Office 
while Elizabeth was buying Air Mail stamps for Con- 
stance. 

"Hello, Libb," Mr. Morrison said in his hearty, noisy 
way. He turned back to tell Roy Jones that any 
packages or mail for the Hofners should be left at the 
Morrison mailbox for the next few days while Mr. 
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Hof tier was painting his mailbox. "There's been so many 
in the last year the box is getting to look like a jigsaw 
puzzle, but these Hofners look as if they'll stick." 

Roy said, "I heard the man's an engineer." 

"You heard right, almost," Mr. Morrison said. "Hof- 
ner's an architect, a good one too if Charley Birdsall's 
any judge. It's true Hofner's no farmer but the boy does 
a good day's farm work, and if they'll all put up with us 
and stay on, I'm glad to have them." 

Although they did not look likely tenant farmers, 
Homer encouraged them to send for their things. It 
was said about town that no doubt they would soon be 
following their predecessors on the Morrison place and 
that Homer Morrison let them stay because he could 
practice talking Danish (that he had learned from his 
grandmother who had come from Denmark) and "the 
foreign family" could speak Danish, or at least under- 
stood Homer's Danish. 

Laury Morrison said to Elizabeth, "That boy, Andre, 
is absolutely anti-social! He talks to my father and some- 
times to my mother, but me, never!" Laury was the 
prettiest girl in the class, as it happened. And knew it, 
too. 

Anyone could see the great change in the cottage after 
the Hofners' few possessions arrived. The neglected- 
looking place took on a neat, cheerful air. 
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There was only one difficulty: Ferenz Hofner in- 
sisted on doing his share of outdoor work, unaware 
apparently of the risks he ran with whirring machinery 
and tractors on steep hillsides and other farm hazards. 
Andre spent a great deal of his time protecting his father 
against these dangers. 

It occurred to Mr. Morrison to suggest that he could 
use plans for improving the house and, he added, "There 
are a thousand acres to play with." After that, Mr. 
Hofner never left his drawing board for long. He be- 
came involved with plans on a vast scale, as if these were 
a longed-for commission. Besides designing plans for the 
tenant house, he also laid out plans for improving the 
big farmhouse. Homer Morrison was impressed with all 
of it. 

Mrs. Hofner and Mrs. Morrison spent a great many 
quiet afternoons on the terrace of the big house, talking 
and sewing. 

The Hofners were content, it appeared. They walked 
close together on the narrow pavements of Camden 
Hollow, like roped-together members of a climbing 
expedition. Andre was the only one of the family who 
was ever alone for hours at a time, and only when at 
school or doing farm work. 

By Camden Hollow standards the Hofners were out- 
siders and odd. They spoke a foreign language and wore 
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unusual clothes not Camden Hollow clothes anyway. 
The boy, unlike most of the boys, was thoughtful of 
his parents and especially of his mother, taking every 
burden from her. And he was considerate of his father 
in many small ways, answering questions for him when 
any were asked, although it seemed all three understood 
E&glish well enough. But at school Andre had not yet 
made a single friend. 
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XMOST unobserved, Miss Ann Van Alen 
slipped into Camden Hollow as Mr. Thayer's successor. 
Only Laury Morrison and Amy Bell went to meet the 
train on which she arrived. Elizabeth did not go with 
them because Constance had made a rule that week end 
about leaving the house unaccompanied. There was a 
reason, or rather two reasons for this: 

The first was that Mr. Innis had gone down to the 
city and would be away for overnight. The other con- 
cerned Lois Case. Lois, coming home late from visiting 
her sister in Greenmeadow, said she distinctly saw 
someone moving around in the shrubbery outside her 
house. She drove her car around to the back entrance, 
dashed inside and, poker in hand, looked out of the 
living-room window. Someone with a shotgun, she 
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guessed, or some other large weapon crept stealthily 
across her front lawn. She called Sheriff Cliff Harmon 
and told him there was an armed prowler around her 
house. 

Cliff said, "You're sure this ain't an animal of some 
kind?" 

"If it is, it's two-legged," Lois said positively. 

"Was it automobile tools maybe you saw this 
person carrying?" 

"You better hurry, Cliff," Lois said and slammed 
down the phone. 

Cliff hunted up and down Arch and then School 
Street, over lawns and backyards, but whoever it was 
had taken himself off. In the morning Lois discovered 
that her new set of long-handled garden tools was 
missing. 

As Lois Case talked to a great many people on the 
telephone during the day, everyone soon knew about 
the theft and the prowling. 

Constance said over the phone to Lois, "There's quite 
a few strangers coming into Camden Hollow to live." 

After another conversation with Lois Case, Constance 
said Elizabeth would have to stay home this week end 
so she, Constance, wouldn't have to worry about her 
going around town alone when there was a prowler 
loose, especially as Mr. Innis was away. After she had 
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announced this, Constance said to Elizabeth, "Is that 
boy a Hungarian that just came to your class?" 

"No, he is not." 

"What is he?" 

"I don't know." 

"There's too many strangers now in Camden Hollow 
to my way of thinking," repeated Constance. 

Elizabeth said nothing. 

Constance added, "If you don't know who a stranger 
is and where they are from and they don't say, people 
think they're hiding something." 

"I don't think that, Constance." 

"All I can say is I never did and never will like for- 
eigners." 

As for the "foreigners" Elizabeth did know a little 
more about the Hofners, but considered that Constance 
need not be given more information that she would surely 
misuse. She had gone entirely too far, as always, with 
her curiosity and narrow-mindedness about the Hofners. 

Andre's parents had lived in Czecho-Slovakia. Andre 
had been born there in a perilous time, and immediately 
afterward they had been forced to flee. They had found 
refuge for a time in Denmark, then in England, and 
afterward, made a month-long voyage to Brazil. It had 
all been described by Andre that day that Bob Merck 
imitated him. Bob and Constance, Elizabeth was think- 
ing, were two of a kind. 
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Elizabeth removed herself out of Constance's sight, 
but because of the rule for the week end and Lois Case 
and her prowlers, Elizabeth had not gone to meet Miss 
Van Alen when she arrived late on Saturday afternoon. 
She had very much wanted to have a first look at Mr. 
Thayer's successor. 

The report came as soon as Amy reached home and 
got to the phone. 

"Has your father come home yet, Libb?" 

"No should he be here?" 

"I guess he's walking our Miss Van Alen home. What 
happened was they came off the train together. Must 
have introduced herself to him while traveling, so we 
were two extras without a job. Van Alen is what my 
mother calls a little brown bird of a lady: cotton tweed 
suit and low heels. In general, a neat, hair-net type. 
You'll probably get a favorable report from D I. Looked 
to me like they had a very pleasant ride up." 

"Well, fine," said Elizabeth. 

She heard the door opening. She recognized her 
father's voice and a light, high one answering him. It 
was unusual in this house to hear a man's voice and a 
woman's talking together. Constance's voice wasn't ex- 
actly a woman's voice. It was a deep monotone when 
it wasn't a mumble. 

"Elizabeth," her father called. "Are you upstairs? 
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Join us. I've brought a guest home. We'll have tea/' 
she heard him say to their guest. 

She ran down the stairs and it was Miss Van Alen ex- 
actly as already described. 

"My daughter, Elizabeth. Elizabeth, this is Miss Van 
Alen. We met on the train. Miss Van Alen was asking 
how far to Camden Hollow and the conductor was 
saying, 'Let's see, aren't you going on to Clinton? 
Very few get off at Camden Hollow, maybe two or 
three a week.' I thought if we are to have our teacher, 
I'll have to speak up and be firm about getting off 
where she wants to get off. Somehow I suspected you 
were coming to Camden Hollow school. That load of 
books gave you away." 

"By their books shall ye know them," Miss Van Alen 
said. She was apologetic. "My library travels along with 
me because it isn't likely that I'll find this Shakespeare 
in big beautiful volumes." She ran one finger along the 
Complete Shakespeare. "It isn't likely but it's happened." 

"Make use of our library," her father said. "Please. 
And be sure your classes do, too." 

Her father was definitely carried away, it seemed, by 
Van Alen, brown bird or not. 

Constance came into the room. 

"May we have tea, Constance? This is Miss Van Alen, 
our new teacher." 
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Constance, on her guard, and not at all carried away, 
nodded briefly. Then, "I have coffee made. It's fresh- 
made. Couldn't you have coffee?" 

Miss Van Alen was smiling. "I like coffee just as 
well." 

"Coffee, then, it is," her father said. 

Miss Van Alen sat at the library table. Drew Innis 
seated himself beside her and Elizabeth sat on the other 
side of Miss Van Alen. 

"Early in the trip a lady leaned toward me," Miss 
Van Alen said, "and asked me if the plaid bag was a cat 



carrier." 



At the side of the desk Elizabeth could see the luggage 
Miss Van Alen had brought. One of the suitcases did 
look like a cat carrier. 

" It isn't being used as one, 3 1 said. My new friend said, 
'You may not, but some do. And believe me, a cat feels 
the heat just as intensely as you do. A cat carrier is all 
very well in cold weather in what I call cat weather 
but it is extremely uncomfortable in warm weather.' 
All that, and I hadn't even considered taking a cat 
along." 

Drew Innis smiled in fatherly fashion and nodded at 
Miss Van Alen. He wasn't really listening. 

Constance banged in with the coffee and out again. 

"I ought to be settling in at the hotel," Miss Van Alen 
said over her coffee. 
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"We'll take you there, of course," her father said. "It's 
a very short ride." 

"Too bad," Miss Van Alen said. 

Elizabeth laughed. Her father's smile was less fatherly, 
more friendly, and amused. He was listening, Elizabeth 
thought. 

Miss Van Alen wasn't at all bad. Not half bad, as 
John would say. 
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JSS VAN ALEN came to school with the 
fresh enthusiasm for homework assignments that would 
be natural in September or even at the beginning of the 
half-year, but undesirable a month or so before gradua- 
tion. 

"I like to read about small unhistoric settlements," 
Miss Van Alen told the class, "rather than about ones in 
the history books. As Camden Hollow seems to be just 
such a place, why not a short history of it?" It would 
help her to discover a little about it as she was going to 
live here and also give all of them a sense of the past. That 
was how she put it. 

She divided up the proposed history, giving a third to 
Andre Hofner to write, a third to Lucy Fellowes, and 
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the last third to Bob Merck. Bob was to bring the 
History of Camden Hollow up to the present. 

Lucy and Bob at once made it known (after class and 
to others in the class, only) that they had no intention 
of writing history, not of Camden Hollow, past, present, 
or future. 

Miss Van Alen was persistent, not to the point of 
unpleasantness, but a few days later she said she would 
like to have a "progress report of our history." 

Andre held up a handful of closely written notes. 

Through the wide windows, great fields of cirrus 
clouds crowded the blue sky. What was happening in 
the classroom might have been happening on another 
planet far beyond the cirrus clouds, for all the interest 
the class showed in Andre's report. Little attention was 
given the beginning of the introduction Andre had 
written. Miss Van Alen was reading it aloud, giving it 
dramatic expression: 

"In Camden Hollow there is an abandoned road 
I like to walk along. A narrow stream runs beside it 
that travels swiftly now, in spring, on its way to the 
far distant sea. Once carts and wagons drawn by 
horses and cattle rolled along this road that led to the 
market place. The carts and wagons have now 
abandoned it. 

"The flowers have not abandoned it, but have now 
taken it for their own. Here are lobelia and wild 
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thyme, daphne and meadow lilies and many kinds of 
fern. Nor have the birds abandoned it, for walking 
here alone I have seen thrushes and bluebirds and, 
once, a golden-and-green hummingbird. Who can 
say it is better to have a road than a path of wild- 
flowers? 

"For me, Camden Hollow because of our aban- 
doned road has become a place woven of the past and 
the present " 

It brought them back somewhat to here and now when 
Miss Van Alen said that it seemed the things we know 
best are not seen by us. "Someone coming fresh to the 
familiar describes it better than we can." 

Apparently Miss Van Alen was thinking that Andre 
had described Camden Hollow better than any one of 
them could. Andre, she said, had gone to "extraordinary 
pains to seek out source material." 

It was true, Elizabeth felt. Andre had written about 
things she saw every day yet it would have been impos- 
sible for her to have written this. She listened even more 
closely to Miss Van Alen's next remark: 

"Andre, one day it may interest you to write about 
other places, too. I think you have a remarkable eye for 
detail." 

Andre stood up. He said, "Thank you, Miss Van 
Alen, yes, I think I would like to write of many places 
where I have lived. A whole book, perhaps, of what I 
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remember, but my true preference is to be in the world 
of science, perhaps a doctor." 

Elizabeth was surprised not because Andre wanted to 
write a book and "be in the world of science/' but be- 
cause for the first time, since the incident of Bob Merck 
and the report about his travels, Andre had spoken 
aloud in class. She glanced at Miss Van Alen who was 
looking like the winner in a race. 

Elizabeth had seen Miss Van Alen talking to Andre a 
few times during lunch period this week, and that was 
unusual, too, because as a rule, Andre had his lunch by 
himself. Miss Van Alen had talked to Andre enough, 
apparently, to make him change his mind about not 
talking aloud in class. 

It was a season of surprises. The next surprising thing 
happened a few days later. 
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IONSTANCE was going to return six 
hooks-and-eyes she had borrowed from Lois Case but 
in order to do so had to shop for them. "Be back in a 
half hour or so," she said and left. 

Elizabeth spread papers and books on the floor of 
the library, the room oif the garden. It was a good place 
to do an English assignment that required frequent 
reference to Shakespeare. She began to open books and 
spread more papers around, when a bumblebee began to 
zoom about, noisy about being imprisoned. It circled and 
hovered over a slanting bar of sunlight, then made for 
the screen door, hurled itself against it, was defeated, and 
returned to zoom about. She was sorry for it and opened 
the door, and was astonished. Andre Hofner was com- 
ing down the walk. 
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He was as startled as Elizabeth. Certainly he had not 
expected her to be waiting for him. He stopped, pre- 
pared to go in either direction, but rather in the direction 
of going away. 

"Coming to see us?" 

"Thank you, yes. I have come at Miss Van Alen's 
suggestion." 

As if she thought it might be anyone else's or even 
his own suggestion. Elizabeth held the door for Andre 
and when he came to it, he held it for her. They stood 
holding the door together, waiting for each other, while 
the flies accepted the invitation to enter. 

It was ridiculous. She walked in quickly, afraid 
someone passing by would see this door-holding cere- 
mony. Also because, as usual, Andre was wearing ex- 
tremely odd clothes. On this day of May he was dressed 
in a hand-knitted green wool long-sleeved sweater. Aside 
from its startling color, it was too large, and the seams 
wandered unevenly around the bulky shoulders. He was 
also wearing too-large new blue denims. 

Andre's clothes, especially the Alpine coat, were a 
great source of humorous comment at school. Now that 
it was too warm for the coat, a dependable source of 
amusement had departed. The sweater would surely be 
acceptable as a substitute. 

Andre's eyes accustomed themselves to the indoor 
light. "It takes a little time to see this room. Miss Van 
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Alen has described this library to me. Miss Van Alen 
said it is possible to borrow a book from you and then 
return it, and perhaps a second one and so forth." 

"The biographies are on this side. Here are the novels. 
History, here, and poetry." Miss Van Alen might at 
least have offered one of their books to start with, and 
not plunged them into this "return it and perhaps a 
second one and so forth." 

"Miss Van Alen said you have the best library one can 
find in Camden Hollow. You are certain your father 
will not object if I borrow some books?" 

"It's entirely his idea. He'd absolutely not object." 

"I do not remember much of our house when I was 
a child but the library I remember. It is said one can 
remember at one year or two." 

He was improving. He had said quite a few sentences 
and not mentioned Miss Van Alen. He studied titles and 
then turned to her. 

"Try to imagine," he said, "you do not speak a for- 
eign language. Only your own. And you have been 
speaking this language since you are a small child. The 
house you live in has your books in it and the pictures 
you have always seen. Suddenly you are in a strange 
land. You cannot understand a word that is said. You 
are among people of your own age, and you cannot 
speak to them, and yet you want very much to speak. 
They are unfriendly because you do not speak and you 
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are always alone and you are afraid it will always remain 



so." 



It was like what he had written about crossing the 
ocean. She had felt as if she were on that ocean liner. 
Now it was as if she were in that foreign country he 
described. It wasn't he who was the stranger. It was she. 

"You don't feel like that any more, do you? " she asked 
anxiously. 

"When I am with one other person I can speak. It is 
Miss Van Alen who has shown me how useless it is to 
remain always silent, but I am sorry I do not speak well." 

"It sounds fine. You'll do better and better once you 
make up your mind to talk more. I don't think anyone 
means to be unfriendly." 

"Thank you very much," he said. "It is different when 
I speak to you, Elizabeth. I can speak to you without 
feeling there is the barrier of language. I would like to 
read more. And talk more. Can you suggest a book for a 
beginning?" 

Why was it different when he spoke to her? She 
couldn't suggest anything while thinking this over. 
Something else surprised her. It was this: when he said 
her name it sounded strange, recognizable yet strange at 
the same time. Pleasant. Her own name! She wondered 
if he would say it again. She hoped he would for the 
fun of hearing it. 
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"Do you want to read a novel?" 

"Miss Van Alen suggested poems and to read often 
aloud." He reached for a thin book. 

"That happens to be a favorite of my father's." 

"Then I may not?" He withdrew his hand. 

"Of course you may." 

"For a few days?" 

"For as long as you like." 

"I would like to tell you one more thing of my child- 
hood home. Would you be interested to hear?" 

"Oh, yes." 

"There was a road of flowering trees. This I am sure 
of. Do you think it is possible that I remember the 
flowering trees? Exactly the look of that road? I was 
then two years old." 

"I remember that far back, too. I haven't been away 
from here but I remember once thinking that low hedge 
was very tall. I couldn't see over it." 

"That is how I remember the road of the flowering 
trees, very tall, and I remember the walls of books. 
When we left we did not take our books, for we left 
in haste. I remember a kitchen and a garden. When I 
came here today, this room with its books and your 
garden reminded me of the other " 

"Do you like Camden Hollow?" Suddenly she was 
reminded of Bob Merck and was embarrassed. How 
could he like it after that? 
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"Yes, and Miss Van Alen is very kind. Do you think 
so, too?" 

"Yes, I think she is." 

"Were it not for Miss Van Alen, it would still be 
difficult for me." 

Miss Van Alen had even sent him here today. 

"Before we came here, in the city in South America 
where we lived, a garden is enclosed within the court- 
yard of each house. The houses are on a wide boulevard, 
but at the end of the boulevard the pavement ends. Only 
a few steps away, there is the wilderness. You have been 
in South America?" 

"No, I haven't." 

"It would be strange to you too, then. When I was 
small we lived on land such as this that has been culti- 
vated a long time. At the Morrison farm I found the 
flowers and trees of that earlier farm and the animals 
too. Now, after so long, I have found these small friends 
again, rabbits and chipmunks and cats and dogs." 

He smiled at her. She tried to remember if she had 
ever before seen Andre smile. She was sure she hadn't. 
What a huge change it made. You should smile more, 
she wanted to say. 

Andre came a step forward. "One afternoon when 
my work is finished, do you care to take a walk with me? 
Our supper is early. I can come at half -past six." He said 
it quickly. She was certain he had practiced saying it 
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many times. It seemed to her these words were more 
familiar to him than others. 

Long afternoon shadows reached across the room. 
The soft wind was in the trees and the sound came as a 
thin whisper beginning and ending, and beginning again. 
She heard the outdoor humming noises, plaintive call of 
a distant catbird, drone of insects. 

Andre could talk about many things. He knew far- 
away cities she was curious about. But how could she 
walk with him? She could not imagine it. Lois Case 
always at her living-room window would stare at them, 
at Andre in his odd clothes. And suppose someone from 
their class should meet them, Bob or Laury? They 
would surely make some personal hurting remark. 

"I would like to, Andre," Elizabeth said, "but my 
father comes home then. I must be at home when he 
comes." In her own ears it sounded far from convincing. 

He turned his head away and she glanced at Andre's 
face in profile. With ordinary Camden Hollow clothes, 
speaking Camden Hollow English he would be per- 
fectly normal, better than perfectly normal. As far as 
his face went, he looked fine, especially if he would 
ever get a short haircut. 

"I will return this book," he said, "tomorrow at the 



same time." 



'Don't have to hurry to return it/ 
In two days?" 
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"Two or three days is fine." 

Andre put out his hand and she found herself taking 
it. It would be laughable if someone described a person 
from school dropping by for a book and after getting it, 
shaking hands as if a pair of official characters were con- 
gratulating each other. But at the moment it seemed 
natural. She walked Andre to the end of the path. 

"Good~by, Elizabeth," Andre said, and she listened 
carefully to the way he said her name. It was just as odd 
and pleasant as before. "Thank you for this." 

Don't be so terribly solemn about everything, Andre, 
she wanted to say. This walk isn't that important, is it? 
But, standing there, thinking about it, she began to feel 
it was important. 

"And, also," he said, "thank you for not laughing at 
me in school. You were the only one. But about this, I 
did not expect you to allow it." Perhaps "allow it" re- 
ferred to the book of Housman's Poems, but he might 
have meant the walk. His saying that about not laughing 
at him made it all worse. 

"Good-by, Andre," Elizabeth said. "There's nothing 
to thank me for." 
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k3HE had let him go. No, sent him away and 
hurt him. All that, only because he wanted to be her 
friend. It had needed only a few words: Yes, 1 will walk 
with you one afternoon. She had wanted to say them. 
Why had she been afraid to say what she really meant? 
Because of Constance. Yes, it was Constance's fault. 

Was it? No, it wasn't. It was her own fault. It 
shouldn't matter to her what Constance would say or 
Lois Case or the whole class or even her father about 
Andre's clothes and Andre's speech because these 
weren't important things. She knew they weren't. 

She must find Andre and explain. He couldn't have 
gone far. She would tell him she was sorry. She would 
tell him she did want to walk with him, and it was true. 

She hurried out of the door and down the garden 
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path. She opened the gate and turned into the road. He 
wasn't in sight any longer, so he must already have 
turned the corner into Arch. It would look strange if 
someone were to see her now, hurrying, and see her 
catch up with Andre Hofner. But it would only prove 
she didn't care. She broke into a run as she rounded 
Arch. 

The street was empty. Someone had probably given 
him a lift Mr. Morrison driving by, or Mrs. Morrison 
and Laury. If she walked to the Morrison place and if 
Laury met her she would assume she was on her way to 
see her. She would have to stop and talk. How could 
she explain to Laury Morrison she was trying to find 
Andre? She couldn't. She began to walk more slowly. 

It was a short walk now. Suppose when she got there 
his parents were at home and Andre was not. How could 
she tell them why she had come? They couldn't under- 
stand her for one thing. Suppose he had gone to see Miss 
Van Alen. They were great friends. He might easily 
have gone to see Miss Van Alen about some school prob- 
lem. She stood still and began to look into a shop window 
on Arch. 

Tomorrow morning she would be at school. So would 
Andre. It would be the easiest thing then to say to him, 
I've changed my mind. No, she could never bring her- 
self to say it. Besides, it would be impossible to speak to 
Andre while everyone stared. Andre didn't speak to 
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anyone. It would look strange to see her begin a conver- 
sation with him. Why would that matter? She had to 
tell him she didn't mean to hurt him. It was the most 
important thing to tell him. 

She returned home. Constance had come back. She 
saw her moving about in the kitchen through the opaque 
glass door. She walked softly upstairs and closed her door 
and, as she knew would happen, heard Constance hur- 
rying up the stairs after her. She would tell Constance 
Andre was here and that she remembered something she 
had to tell him, and hurried after him and let the storm 
break! 

But the first thing Constance said wasn't Where 
were you, Elizabeth? You must tell me when you go 
out. Constance said, "Your father just telephoned. 
Didn't you hear the phone? You shouldn't keep your 
door shut. He'll be late coming home the one day I 
wanted to go shopping in Clinton while there's Spring 
Sales!" 

"I don't mind getting my own supper. You can go 
down to do the shopping if you want, Constance." 

Constance was almost grateful. "Anything you want 
me to get you?" 

"I can't think of anything." 

"Where were you just now? Were you here all the 
time?" 

She hadn't heard the door opening to let herself in, 
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then. Constance hadn't heard her walk upstairs. Eliza- 
beth didn't answer, pretending she hadn't heard the 
question. She looked down at her book. 

"I'll be leaving in a little while, Elizabeth. You're not 
going out, are you?" 

"I wasn't thinking of going out." 

"Shall I telephone just before I leave Clinton in case 
you think of anything you need?" 

"No, thank you." 

Telephone! Why hadn't she thought of it? Andre 
would have reached home by now. He was the one who 
spoke English best in his family, so he'd be the one to 
answer the telephone. Of course. And not have people 
staring at her while running through the streets of Cam- 
den Hollow to find him. And not wait for tomorrow. 

She heard Constance leave and the front door closing. 

Was there a telephone in the tenant house? She hastily 
leafed through the directory. No! Yes! There it was 
under Morrison, Homer, tenant house. 

Andre answered. He said, "Here is Andre Hofner." 

"It's Elizabeth." 

"Elizabeth? Hello, Elizabeth." His voice sounded like 
an adult's, deep and strange with its pleasant accent on 
her name even more marked. 

"Andre, my father phoned to say he's going to be late 
this evening. I thought I'd tell you, if you still want me 
to, I can take a walk with you." She had said it. It had 
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taken an enormous effort but she had said it. And now 
suppose Constance finds out and then her father? But 
they wouldn't! She'd see to it they didn't! 

Andre said each word carefully, "Shall I come back 
to your house?" 

"I'll meet you. At the corner of Arch and School, at 
the yellow house." 

"It will take a few minutes only by the short cut. 
Thank you, Elizabeth, for telephoning." 

She was going to meet him Andre Hofner! It made 
her feel daring and lighthearted and, now, unafraid. 

She ran a comb through her hair, reached for a sweater 
and ran down the stairs. And ran up again to put on the 
lamp in her room although it was still light. I wouldn't 
want to come back to an all dark house, that's why the 
lamp. No, be truthful, Elizabeth, ifs only an excuse. 
She was leaving the light on because Constance might, 
after all, come back. Passing by, she smiled into the 
mirror. It was like the time she saw herself in the mirrors 
of the carousel she approved of herself then, and now, 
too. She ran down the stairs and out of the house. 
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.E WAS THERE. And when he saw her, 
came hurrying toward her. Against the light he did 
look awkward in his over-large sweater this warm after- 
noon, especially. But how could that matter? She could 
easily disregard how he looked. 

"I thought I'd tell you the minute I heard from my 
father." It was repeating what she had already said on 
the telephone. As she listened to herself she thought, 
what will he think of me? I sound as if I'm throwing 
myself at him. 

He looked serious and perplexed. She saw he under- 
stood she had been sorry for him, and that was all. She 
had followed an impulse and he knew it. No, he did not 
think she was throwing herself at him. 
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"Shall we walk to the Overlook? It's a steep climb, bm 
worth it." 

"Yes, I would like that," he said. 

Suddenly she had nothing to say. Just getting arounc 
to the walk had been so involved an adventure, the wait 
itself seemed out of proportion to the struggle. She could 
not help being glad there was no one else on this lonely 
road. She hoped they would not meet a single person 
coming down. It wasn't likely. It was too early for eve- 
ning walkers too late for school children, going up 01 
down. 

As they reached the Overlook, there was a single 
purple alligator-shaped cloud in the west, the very begin- 
ning of sunset. All of Camden Hollow and Clarion 
Bridge and Greenmeadow stretched out below. There 
were the deep-shadowed cliffs and the quiet darkness 
of the river with varying greens in the foreground. 

He stood a little distance from her. "I was surprised 
when you called. Sometimes I work at English reading 
or other school work. The telephone is beside me and 
I think someone may call me. Sometimes I have thought 
it would be you. And today it was." He said it simply 
as if they were old friends and as if it were understood it 
was pleasant for friends to hear from one another. 

She nodded and looked toward the river. If she were 
to tell him what a tremendous undertaking it had been 
he would be even more surprised. 
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"I have found two chairs," he said, showing her the 
huge double stump of an ancient oak. 

They sat together while the alligator-shaped cloud 
opened its mouth wide. 

"It would be good to be born here," Andre said. "To 
think of this as one's home. How does it seem to you?" 

"I suppose I take all of it for granted. When I think 
about it, I guess Frn glad I've lived here all my life." 

"Yes, you should be glad. I think this a beautiful peace- 
ful place. I do not remember seeing anywhere a more 
beautiful place." 

"If you were born here, you'd have known me all 
your life you'd have known all the people of Camden 
Hollow good and bad." She was thinking of Bob 
Merck and of Constance. 

"About people " he said. "People are everywhere 
like that. All the good people are not in one country 
and the bad in another. As it is so, it leads to larger prob- 
lems." 

"What are larger problems?" she asked. 

"How we can help the good people who need us." 

"Help them?" 

"To understand them would be to help them. Young 
people here should try to understand and have sympathy 
for all the other young people, no matter how far away 
and no matter how strange their language sounds," 

Like the Hofners and especially Andre, she thought. 
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Not many had made an eff ort to be friends with the 
Hofners, and they were not even far away. 

He said, "There are larger problems to think about 
than our personal small ones that is what I mean. But 
personal ones are important too. Sometimes let us talk 
of all this. I would like to know what you think." 

What I think, she repeated to herself. I don't think at 
all, compared to Andre. They he and his parents 
were strangers in Camden Hollow. He had told her how 
it felt to be a stranger. He wore clothes that seemed 
unusual to everyone in Camden Hollow. She studied his 
clothing now out of the corner of her eye. He had made 
an attempt to look like the other boys, but the denims 
he had bought himself, or his mother had bought for 
him, were too large, too bulky, and the thick sweater 
should have been a shirt with neatly turned back cuffs. 
She felt like showing him how to turn back his sleeves 
at least. It would be one small personal problem she could 
help him with. Later, perhaps. 

A finch sounded a brief ascending phrase. Another 
answered. After their dialogue there was silence. The 
sky was deepening in the west to misty mauve. 

"Have you really made up your mind to be a doctor?" 
she asked him. 

"I am not always sure. I think one must try to do 
something that has good results. Perhaps I decided this 
when my little sister was sick. I was seven years old. My 
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mother ran to the doctor with her and I went too. She 
asked, What can be done?' The doctor said, 1 will do 
all I can, but that is not much, I am afraid.' " 

Again it seemed to her he was calling up the scene for 
her, making her feel part of it. 

"She had a sickness many children had, but as she was 
frail, she died. Perhaps then I made up my mind. Perhaps 
later, when I remembered the doctor's words. If more 
were known, I told myself, perhaps she would have 
lived. I will try to find out more and more. I must find 
out what is known already and perhaps go beyond what 
is known. And you, Elizabeth, what will you study at 
college?" 

"I'm not sure. I must think about it some more." She 
was embarrassed to tell him the childishness of her 
dream of the shining lab. 

He nodded. "Her name was Lisa which is a little like 
yours. That, too, gave me a friendly feeling for you." 

He was looking over the valley. 

"She was light to carry. Once we had to leave hur- 
riedly we had often to leave so. That time I was al- 
lowed to carry her. Later they praised me for having 
taken good care of her. My father was then a beginning 
architect. My mother, too, studied with him. They took 
with them many plans. To them these were precious. 
They are very heavy and large, my father said, and to 
me he said, 'You carry Lisa.' Isn't it strange what im- 
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presses a child? Not the tragedy that they had to escape, 
but that I was given the privilege of helping them. What 
I remember, too, is how alone I was after she died." 

"I'm used to being alone," she said. "There never has 
been another child in my family." 

"Parents, I think, try to make up for this when there 
is only one. It was so with mine, afterward." 

"There's only my father." 

He had taken his eyes from the valley and he was 
looking at her with the greatest concern. 

"I am sorry," he said. "I feel very sorry." 

She smiled at him. "Now we've told each other how 
lonely we both are. Most of the time, though, I'm not 
even conscious of it, I must admit." 

"You are brave," he said. "I think you are brave." He 
stretched his arm and touched his hand lightly to her 
shoulder, as one comforts a child. 

He was full of surprises, thinking her brave because 
she wasn't lonely most of the time, being friendly be- 
cause her name was Elizabeth. 

Suddenly her heart stood still. He was lifting his hand 
away, and the wide loose sleeve of his sweater fell back. 
On his left forearm she saw, branded into the flesh a 
set of small numbers. His eyes followed hers and he 
drew down his sleeve. 

"It happened to many of us in concentration camps. 
But we were the fortunate ones, for we escaped and we 
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are here. Perhaps we should begin to walk home. Perhaps 
your father has returned. He will be worried if he does 
not find you." 

Andre stood up. 

Her father might have returned. Constance might 
telephone. The whole world lay enclosed in a golden 
haze she didn't see, for all these seemed small matters. 
She could only think of a defenseless child being branded 
in a concentration camp. The thought began to assume 
huge and fantastic proportions. It blotted out Constance 
and everyone else. It had happened. It had really hap- 
pened and to Andre, and "to many of us," he had said. 
It was impossible that it had happened, but it had. She 
had seen his forearm. 

They walked down in silence, but if Constance were 
to say one unfriendly word about him now she could 
not bear it. 

"Andre, I'll leave you where we met. It's hard to 
explain but Constance she is our housekeeper is very 
strict with me. I must always be making explanations." 

"I understand. I want to ask you this, Elizabeth, would 
you walk with me again?" 

They had reached the end of the road that led them 
down. No one was about. It was still and cool. 

He meant she could now reconsider, now she need- 
not follow an impulse. He looked gravely at her. They 
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were beside the hedge around Lois Case's yellow house. 

"Yes, yes." 

"The day after tomorrow? Tomorrow I must work 
but the next day I will be able to come." 

"I can be here at half -past six." 

"Half -past six. Here." 

"Good-by, Andre." 
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A HE light in her room was still on. No other 
lights were on. Constance hadn't come back, nor had 
her father come home. Her anxiety dropped away. She 
drew a long breath. 

Up in her room she worked at Miss Van Alen's assign- 
ment, and in memory returned to their strange meeting, 
hearing his voice and how he said her name. What will 
you study? he had asked her. Find out find out go 
beyond, he had said. Why did some children die of the 
common things like measles? She had had them all, and 
survived. But Lisa had not survived. And again the jolt- 
ing thought of the concentration camp. Deliberately 
planned. A place in which to brand and to maim little 
children and kill them. Defenseless children. It had hap- 
pened. And she had seen the proof on Andre's arm. 
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She folded her arms on her desk and put her head 
down on them. She made an effort to take her mind 
from the branded numbers. Instead of cruelty, think of 
kindness. Think. Think not of the other but of this. 
What would it be like to walk through a hospital ward, 
the children waiting patiently for her! She would be the 
one to go to each one, gently, quietly, carefully do what 
was needed. One child lay dangerously ill. Later, how 
would it feel to know she had, by her knowledge and 
skill, made him well? 

She opened her math book and worked out a long 
problem for Mr. Rolf e, a satisfying long problem. 

Day after tomorrow she would talk to Andre again. 
She would see him tomorrow, too, and know they had 
shared a secret walk. How would he greet her? She 
hoped no differently than usual. Of course he wouldn't. 
She could trust him not to. 

She heard her father's knock at her closed door. 

"Hello. I'm home. Didn't you hear me come in?" 

She jumped up to open the door and greet him. 
"Wouldn't I have come down?" 

"What's happened to Constance? Abandoned you?" 

"No such luck. She said you phoned and she had made 
plans to shop and so I offered to get my own supper." 

"Did you?" 

She had forgotten. "I did not." 

"Come down. We'll share what's around." 
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He hadn't asked her if she'd been away from here so 
she need not tell him. Not that she would mind, but it 
would require explanations about evading Constance and 
about Constance's terrible prejudices and what she'd 
once said that made it impossible to bring Andre here 
while Constance was present, especially now in the light 
of what she knew about Andre. 

Of course she would tell him about the walk this after- 
noon with Andre, and about Andre, too, but for today 
she would keep this for herself. Until the shock had worn 
off a little until she could speak of the horror, she 
would have to keep it inside. Day after tomorrow per- 
haps tell him, when he came home and before she went 
to meet Andre. It didn't seem as far away as it had. 
There'd be tomorrow, and the next day would be the 
day. 

She prepared her father's supper, scrambled eggs and 
added the herb seasonings he liked. Then she cut a cake 
she had baked. 

"Very good, Elizabeth. You are my favorite cake- 
maker." 

"I have this great talent, Dad." 

"There is a rather complicated situation that will keep 
me in Clinton a bit later for the next few days, perhaps 
all this and next week. If you really don't mind waiting 
for me we can do this again. I'll be home at about eight- 
thirty, possibly eight, but no earlier." 
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"I'll wait for you." 

"Have supper though, Elizabeth. Then let's have some 
of your famous cake when I get home. I'll be looking 
forward to it. It will be the restful part of the day." 

"Absolutely." 

It had happened by itself. She had done nothing and 
it was working out exactly right. She could walk with 
Andre at half -past six and it wouldn't be necessary to 
offer excuses to Constance. Constance could leave at 
half -past five, if she liked. Her father would be home 
not before eight. The days were getting longer and 
longer. Of course she would tell her father about the 
walks with Andre. Soon, yes. 
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.E WAS there waiting as before. Many 
miracles had taken place. He was the same and not the 
same. He was wearing the tan chinos everyone else his 
age was wearing and a cotton slipover navy shirt, long- 
sleeved. The chief miracle was not his new clothing. It 
was his changed haircut, a close-cut one in the style of 
Camden Hollow. He had become, at first glance, indis- 
tinguishable from anyone else in Camden Hollow, any- 
one aged eighteen, almost six feet tall, tanned by the 
strong spring sun. 

Andre looked self-conscious, watching to see if she 
would notice and approve. 

"You look fine," she said, trying not to put too much 
emphasis on this, letting it be understood in three brief 
words that the old Andre had been fine too. 
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"Thank you. I do not want to appear too outstanding. 

Laury Morrison told me how bad 1 looked." 

Why should she resent it rather than be grateful that 
Laury had told him? And why was she pleased when 
he added, "I thought: Elizabeth will prefer this change." 
He was less than a year older than she but sometimes 
he spoke to her as if he were old and mature, and she 
very young, immature. She did not mind. She was think- 
ing something else. Now it wouldn't matter whom they 
met, and was at once ashamed of her thought. But it 
was true. Andre didn't look a stranger in Camden Hol- 
low any more. She would not have a quaking embarrass- 
ment if Lois Case should look out of her window and 
see them, before turning the Venetian shades to shut out 
the western sun. 

Andre said, "After I thought of our walk the other 
day it seemed to me I alone talked. I hope I am not some- 
one who stops a person and makes him listen whether he 



wants to or not." 



"It wasn't like that at all. I thought you hadn't told 
me enough." 

Last night, as she was falling asleep, she had thought 
of a hundred things to say to him. Now that they were 
walking together, all of it slipped away from her. At 
the moment she was content to listen once more. 

They climbed rapidly up the familiar road. Andre 
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studied the valley below as closely as if he were memo- 
rizing the look of it. 

"It is as beautiful as my first impression. I would like 
to come back here. If I were needed, I would like to 
work here." 

"You do think far ahead, Andre." 

He said seriously, "You do not think far ahead?" 

"Not quite that far." 

"You have never thought of what you will do, what 
will be your profession?" 

It was odd. It was as if the way of life she would 
follow had always been waiting and known to her. In 
her daydream it had been clear, but it had seemed far- 
fetched and extravagant. The laboratory with its shining 
flasks and the ward in the children's hospital did not 
seem extravagant daydreams now, with Andre seriously 
asking her, "What will be your profession?" 

"I think about it often," she said. 

"I have brought this for you," he said and took from 
his pocket a paperbound book. He turned to a marked 
place and read aloud: 

"Recently ways have been -found again to consider 
the origin of life as a scientific problem an event within 
the order of nature" 

"I have read it again and again. I cannot forget the 
words, 'ways have been found.' It means the search goes 
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on. I, too, would want to join that search, find an answer, 
even to the smallest part of a question." 

"I'm sure you'd turn up an answer. I'm sure you'd 
work hard at it too. I'd work hard, too, if I thought I 
were needed." 

"Yes, that is the word, needed. As an example, not too 
many women in this country are doctors and doctors are 
needed. I have seen the statistics, yet healing is a work 
women can do well. I think this, knowing my mother. 
To be sensitive and to have understanding you are 
like that, Elizabeth." 

He had said that. He had judged her and said that and 
he did not even know her daydream. It was as if she 
had, without even trying for it, won a high honor. 

"Do you know what I have hoped for a long time, 
Elizabeth? I would like to learn all that is known of the 
work I choose. My fear is that something may prevent 
this. I still have this fear. But if I can achieve the learning 
itself, I would be happy." He was carefully choosing his 
words, and he added as carefully and as slowly, "I hope 
that one day I could share my life with someone who 
shares my work, and all that I am interested in." 

Was he talking to her? No. He was staring into the 
valley and thinking aloud. Now she knew his hopes and 
fears. It seemed to her if one knew that about anyone, 
one knew everything about him. Whoever would share 
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with Andre would be lucky, very lucky. She envied 
that person. 

This evening they stood talking for a longer time than 
usual. Neither wanted to be the first to turn away. Their 
talk today had made them old friends in a short time, 
she was thinking. Their old-new friendship wove itself 
into the tranquil early evening, becoming part of it, 
inseparable from it. 

Andre was the one who talked all the way down from 
the summit. It was still on the same subject. He was still 
thinking ahead: 

"Sometimes I feel there will be an age not too far 
distant when people will think of us, the ones who have 
gone before, as children. They will think this period 
of history is like the period of childhood." 

He turned to her and gestured with both hands, palms 
upturned. "Why do we have killing weapons? It is 
because it is still the childhood of the race. The missiles 
and bombs that can wipe out what has been built over 
centuries are the dangerous toys of our childhood civili- 
zation. Yet, at the same time, there is the search to find 
out. To build, to save lives, to make art and literature 
that is to grow out of childhood." 

Again, he was the older of them by far. He was stat- 
ing this as simply as he could, so she would understand. 

"In medicine," Andre said, "you are on the side of 
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the searchers and the builders. They fear the children 

with their weapons." 

"I'm coming over," she said, "to your side." 

"I am glad," he said, "but I did expect you to be at my 

side." 

He had said at my side. He meant on my side, no 

doubt, but she liked the sound of the other. 
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.T HAD arranged itself easily, too easily. It 
had happened by itself, the walks with Andre after 
Constance left and before her father came home. She 
was very sorry it had. She could not wait now to tell 
her father about the walks with Andre, to let him 
meet Andre. It was time they met, she thought, walking 
home from school next day. She was continuing to keep 
a secret that was never intended to be a secret. 

Early this evening she would be going to meet Andre 
and, for the first time, she would go reluctantly, for 
again it was a meeting her father would not know 
about. 

She opened the door from the garden walk and saw 
Constance and, beyond Constance, she could hardly 
believe her eyes, she saw her father. He was putting the 
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small wood under the larger log in the fireplace. She 
had practically" wished him here, she thought, as she 
kissed him. There'd be nothing now to prevent telling 
him, 

"I'm so glad you're home early today. I've wanted " 

Constance hovered nearby. 

"All that unraveling of the tangle and staying late is 
over and in the most unexpected way. Young Temple- 
ton found a way to cut through miles of red tape. He 
took the whole mess off my hands and is doing better 
with it than I can. No more long evenings at the office. 
Just to see how it feels I took half the afternoon, too." 

A cool breeze came through the garden door. He 
went to the door and closed first the screen door, then 
the glass door behind it. Then he struck a match and 
lit a twist of newspaper. 

How to begin? she was thinking. Of course he would 
have no objections, but he might be a little hurt and say 
he should have been told long ago about the friends she 
made. Constance would hear this. Suddenly she had it: 
a simple bold strategy. Bring Andre back with her. Here. 
Today. Yes, meet Andre at half -past six and bring him 
home. Constance would have gone when she returned. 
They'd all three be together then. Her father couldn't 
help being himself, his friendly self. They would have 
the rest of the evening together. Far better. And no 
explanations in advance, as if Andre needed apologies 
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for being brought to meet her father. Andre could state 
his own case if any stating was needed. Far better. 

She began to go upstairs to her room. 'Til get through 
the few assignments for tomorrow and then I'll be down, 
and stay down." 

"Early supper/' he called after her. She heard him say 
to Constance, "We're back on the old schedule. Early 
supper." 

"Good," she called down from the upper landing. "I 
like early suppers and long evenings afterward. Espe- 
cially tonight. Wait and see." She smiled down at him. 

She suppressed her excitement during supper, imag- 
ining them in this very room. Perhaps call Miss Van 
Alen, too? For an ally? No, it wasn't necessary. 

Immediately after dessert, Elizabeth said, "I'd like to 
run down to Bell's for a refill notebook. Permission 
granted?" 

"If you spend too much time with Amy we won't 
have that long evening, Miss Elizabeth Innis." 

"I won't." 

"Looks like rain," Constance said. 

"I hope we get it. We need it for the roses," her father 
said. 

She took it for a sign. He was on her side. Everything 
was going well She was almost inclined to tell him at 
once, between Constance's clearing away visits to the 
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table. Then decided against a hurried whispered explana- 
tion. Why make it seem still a secret? 

Once Andre had met her father and made a friend of 
him, Constance wouldn't dare raise petty objections. 
But perhaps anyway ask her father soon to speak to 
Constance, warn her against making disagreeable com- 
ments or even acting badly on future visits of Andre's. 
She intended Andre to be a frequent visitor. Yes, abso- 
lutely tell her father about Constance. 

Going to Bell's wasn't altogether a lie. She did want 
a refill notebook for Biology and did intend to stop at 
Bell's for it. Then she would meet Andre as they had 
arranged and they would come back together. Her 
father would assume they had accidentally met and 
from then on only the sweet simple truth. Always! 

Down the road Elizabeth went to Arch, into Bell's, 
and got the notebook. Mrs. Bell slipped it into a brown 
paper bag. "It's threatening rain any minute now," she 
said. 

She hurried to the corner of Arch and School. He was 
there, waiting beside the hedge outside Lois Case's. 

He had good news. Miss Van Alen had shown him 
the letter of recommendation she was attaching to his 
college application. He had applied late but he had al- 
ready heard that his application would be "accepted for 
consideration," for next fall. 

"Miss Van Alen is extremely generous," Andre said. 
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"What did she write?" 

"I can never tell you." 

"I think she understands you, Andre." 

"Thank you, too, Elizabeth." 

The sky had been overcast. Now in the last few min- 
utes it had begun to darken quickly. A roll of thunder, 
then the first great drops fell. 

"Let's wait," she said. "Here." They ran up the walk 
and up on Lois Case's porch. "And then you'll come 
back with me," she said. "To my house." She wondered 
if she ought to let the knocker fall and spend these min- 
utes inside with Lois. Surely she wouldn't mind their 
coming indoors. She was about to lift the knocker when 
she had a shock. 

The Venetian shade in the living room, Elizabeth 
saw, was tilted level, open to its fullest, and inside stood 
Lois looking out at them, not opening the door, but 
standing at the window staring at Andre and at her. 
Andre was looking out to the street. The shock was that 
Lois's expression was far from friendly. Then the shade 
was turned down. She heard the sharp hasty click. Per- 
haps Lois would open the door. Perhaps she had misread 
Lois's expression. The door remained closed. 

The downpour of the last few minutes subsided. She 
had another unpleasant thought. If they were to go home 
now, Constance would still be there. There wouldn't 
have been enough time for her to have dressed and gone 
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on her way. They couldn't wait here any longer either 
after what she had just seen. 

The rain that had only stopped for a moment was in 
earnest now. It was a true cloudburst, with great jagged 
streaks of nearby lightning. They looked at each other. 

Andre said, "Now I can ask you to run home to my 
house. It is closer than yours from here. You will meet 
my mother and my father and you can telephone home 
from there." He took the new notebook in its paper bag 
and put it under his slipover. "Let us wait another minute 
or so for the rain to be not so violent. Then we will run." 

She hesitated only a moment. Yes. Why not? Why 
ever not? "I'd love to," she said. "Will you come instead 
next Sunday, Andre? At seven?" 

"I would like that very much. Thank you." 

Andre would be wearing his best then and not be 
rain-soaked as now. And, after all, perhaps it might be 
well to prepare her father for the meeting. Best of all, 
Constance wouldn't be on hand. Meanwhile she would 
meet Andre's mother and father. She wanted to. 

The rain settled into steadiness. 

"Do you mind getting a little wet?" 

"I don't mind in the least. This won't spoil." She was 
wearing a plaid cotton dress. "Andre, are you sure your 
mother won't object to your bringing me home?" 

They began to run. The large raindrops on her face 
felt pleasantly cool. 
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"We have not yet had a visitor except for Mrs. Morri- 
son and she has come only to help us, not as a guest. 
When my mother hangs up a new curtain she says, 'Now 
we are almost ready for a guest.' But so far we have not 
asked one. You will be the first." 

They continued to run along the short cut that was 
the old streambed Andre had described in his History. 
The great trees on either side, hornbeam, maple, ash, 
leaves glistening, kept them from being drenched. 

At last they were at the door of the Morrison tenant- 
house. Andre's mother, opening at their knock, looked 
as concerned as if Elizabeth had been rescued from 
drowning. 

A great clap of thunder was followed by overhead 
lightning. 

"Now you are safe," Andre said, "but you must not 
telephone until there is not so much lightning near." 

"I know," she said. 

The room was suddenly in darkness. She heard a 
match strike. Andre was lighting candles. He brought 
them in their glass candlesticks to the table. His mother 
lighted a pair of kerosene lamps. The small room seemed 
well-lighted now. Her father would know she could 
not telephone until the lightning had stopped playing 
about their heads. He would assume she had stayed at 
Amy's. As soon as possible she would telephone. 

Andre said a few words in their own language to his 
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mother who looked anxiously at Elizabeth. "You are 
cold. You are wet," Andre's mother said to her. His 
mother's eyes were large and dark, like Andre's, and her 
skin was pale. She took off her apron and folded it and 
smoothed her neat dark dress and while she did this she 
spoke reproachfully to her son. 

Elizabeth's heart stood still. She shouldn't have come. 
Andre was being quietly reproved for bringing her. 

Andre looked seriously at Elizabeth and translated. 
"She is sorry. She is not wearing the proper dress for a 
guest." 

"Is that all? It doesn't matter, really." 

Mrs. Hofner gave her a truly warm smile. At least the 
welcoming smile needed no translation. 

"Come," she said. "Here." She drew a chair from the 
table and looked to Andre to reinforce her choice of 
words. The serious look left Andre's face and they 
smiled at each other. 

His mother was lovely, truly lovely in soft candle- 
light, with her bright air and her quick movements. 

Another crash of thunder and closer ragged red light- 
ning cleaving the sky. Through the small squares of the 
windows they saw driving torrents. 

She had seen this room once before when she had 
coine with Laury to bring a message to Mrs. Boiling, 
former tenant farmer of the Morrisons. It had been a 
dingy unkempt place. Now, looking around her, Eliza- 
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beth saw it had become a well-loved home. Drawings 
were spread on the dining table. Everywhere were books. 
Everywhere were notes of bright color: the red and 
black and green embroidery of a scarf, a ruffle of yellow 
at the window. Despite the dimness or perhaps because 
of the half-light, the room had an air of warmth and 
of happiness enclosed within it. 

"Tamara!" The voice came from upstairs. Andre's 
mother went to the foot of the narrow staircase. Again 
there was an exchange in the foreign language, but now 
she knew the hasty words were not angry ones. 

She looked questioningly at Andre and he said, "It 
is Czech they are speaking, our native tongue. My 
mother is telling my father it is something of an occa- 
sion, for we have a guest." 

In a few minutes, Mr. Hofner came downstairs. At 
sight of her, he came forward, both hands outstretched. 
"I have seen this pretty young lady from a distance. I 
have admired her," he said, "and as she is the friend of 
my son, it is pleasant to receive her here." 

Mrs. Hofner poured tea for them. She cleared away 
the spread drawings and set down on the table a platter 
of little sugared cakes. 

Andre and his father spoke together. Andre explained. 
"My father wishes to play for you. He thinks the storm 
may frighten you. He would like you to forget the 
storm." 
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"I would love to hear him play, but it's not because 
I'm frightened." 

Mr. Hofner lifted out a stringed instrument from its 
case. Thunder shook the little house. Lightning illu- 
minated all out of doors. 

It was an undreamed-of moment. She had hardly ex- 
changed a half dozen words with them, and yet it was 
like an unexpected visit to people she had known and 
loved all her life. They were so gentle, so anxious that 
she should like them, the music, the cakes. 

His mother spoke softly to Andre, and turned to 
her husband, and then the mother's eyes filled with tears. 
Andre comforted her, put his hand on her shoulder, 
affectionately, as once he had put his hand on her own. 
His father's eyes, too, filled with tears. She dared not 
look at Andre. What had she unknowingly said, done? 
Why were they crying? Her heart was filled with grief. 

Ferenz Hofner ran his fingers over the strings of the 
guitar. Then he began to sing a folk song, his voice deep 
and vibrant, yet hushed too. It was a simple melody with 
a twice-repeated chorus. 

He said to Elizabeth when he finished, "It is a song of 
a child who is lost, and then finds himself in his own 
garden after all." 

It made them all happy that the child had been found, 
as if it were a real child and not a child in a song. 

The mother nodded and Andre smiled. 
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Ferenz Hofner sang another, and a third, sweet and at 
the same time, hauntingly sad. 

Andre spoke to his father, and his father said to Eliza- 
beth, "Andre asks me to show you plans, but the plans 
are only the beginning. One day I will show you a build- 
ing. That is the best/' 

"Fd love to see the plans." 

He was greatly pleased. He showed her that in the 
upper right corner of each large plan with its clearly 
drawn design, there was a tiny sketch of the finished 
house, school, factory. 

"It looks fine," she said. "The sketches look as if it 
were all built." 

"Very good," he said, "that is enough. You are in- 
telligent. And not only intelligent but beautiful and 
your dark eyes are shining." 

She had to laugh. They were all laughing. 

u Tea and books " Mr. Hofner gestured toward the 
row of books on a shelf above the table, "and drawing 
that is the whole story of civilization. Yes, warm shelter 
and food . . . and food for the spirit and the imagination." 

It was happening here. In Camden Hollow. In the 
tenant-house on Homer Morrison's farm. She had been 
told the whole story of civilization, and she saw it was 
true. Andre's father, too, had the quality of simplifying. 

The rumble of thunder receded. Daylight bright and 
strong returned and the candlelight looked pale. 
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She lifted the phone. Not an answering sound. "The 
lines are down, I guess," she said. "I must hurry home." 

"Yes, go quickly, Andre, or they will be concerned 
over Lisa," his father said. 

Lisa! They had called her that, the name of their 
child. 

Andre and she walked on still wet pavements, beside 
wet shining grass. Not a cloud remained. The sky was 
washed clear, and in the west, bands of apricot-gold 
deepened to red. 

"You are sure you do not want me to bring you to 
your door? It will be evening soon." 

"Yes, come." But Constance, too, would surely have 
waited out the storm. "No wait for Sunday." 

"I will walk almost to your house." 

"Andre, why did they cry? You remember your 
mother spoke to you and to your father, and their eyes 
filled with tears." 

"It was when my mother said, had things been other- 
wise, it would always have been as it was tonight, four of 
us. That is why they cried." 

They had called for Lisa. She had reminded them of 
their own child. She was proud of it and happy. It had 
been real, the music and the tea and Andre's face. She 
could not forget the expression of his face when he had 
comforted his mother. 
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"Good night, Andre." 

"Good night, Elizabeth." He gave her the notebook 
he carried for her and reached for her hand and bent his 
head over it and kissed it. 

She walked the short remaining distance lightly and 
quickly. She had been kissed before, at parties and in 
games but never this way, never on the hand, never 
tenderly on the hand. 
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. N A few hours, since she had gone away, she 
had magically been transported to a distant place. And 
now she was returning changed, no longer immature and 
uncertain of herself. It was almost as if now she under- 
stood all that Andre understood and was as old as he. 

Before she could open the door, Constance had opened 
it. 

"Your father has something to say to you, Elizabeth. 
He's waiting in the library." 

All through childhood these were the words that 
brought in their wake disaster! Not any more, thank 
Heaven! And surely not tonight. She had done nothing 
he would not approve of. There was no question he 
could ask that she could not answer truthfully, and the 
answers would never displease him. 
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She put down her sweater and notebook and knocked 
at the closed door, then opened it. 

His eyes were closed but he was not relaxed. She 
resented Constance's sending her to him as if it were still 
her childhood, as if it were important to punish her at 
once. Constance had always demanded swift accounting 
for what Constance had considered wrongdoing. She 
looked uneasily at him. Tiredness lay on his features. 
She had been occupied with herself and she hadn't 
noticed that he was tired-looking. She should have been 
more like Andre, concerned for her father. She went 
softly to him and bent to kiss him. 

He opened his eyes and his face became even more 
troubled, the muscles tightening. He waved her off as if 
not wanting to be embraced by her. 

"Elizabeth, you've given me a very bad time this eve- 
ning." 

"I have? I'm sorry, Dad. But I had to wait out the 
storm and I couldn't phone during the worst part of it 
the lightning was too close and the lines were down 
when I tried to get you afterward. But it isn't all that 
late. It's only just getting dark." 

"It isn't the hour or the storm. Of course I expect 
you to know enough to come in out of the rain and not 
to phone during a lightning storm. It's because Constance 
has told me something you've been hiding from me." 

Constance! But how? How did she know? 
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Elizabeth said quickly, "It isn't exactly hiding some- 
thing, is it if it's not important, Dad." 

"You do know what I mean, then." 

"What could Constance say about me? What am I 
supposed to have done?" 

"Only this: I shouldn't have to have news of you 
from Constance and Lois Case. Constance needed thread, 
I think it was, from Bell's. Remembered it after you left. 
You did promise to be right back so Constance tele- 
phoned, but Mrs. Bell said you'd already left there. 
Constance thought she'd still reach you by asking Lois 
Case to watch for you and give you the message. She 
called Lois who said you'd met someone outside her 
house as usual and gone off with him as usual. As usual. 
You'd been meeting this this young man regularly, she 
told her." 

"Lois Case and Constance they they imagine 
things. You know how narrow-minded Constance is." 

He leaned forward in the long-ago attitude of judging 
how naughty a child she had been, considering the 
punishment. She hadn't meant to say that, nor to bring 
Constance into it at all. And it wasn't a question of 
narrow-mindedness. She had done nothing. Nothing. 

"Does it require broadmindedness to understand this 
this relationship, Elizabeth? If it does, I am in that sense 
narrow-minded also." 

"Relationship, Dad! It's Andre she's talking about. 
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Andre Hofner, who's in my class at school We've taken 
a few walks in the early evenings, because he works in 
the afternoons. And because it was nearer his house and 
raining hard we went to his house. I met his parents. 
He's going to be a scientist. His plans would interest 
you, too." She had got away from talking about Con- 
stance. He was listening to her, but he still looked 
troubled and tired. "I didn't think you'd worry over my 
taking a walk." 

"I haven't met Andre." 

"But you will meet him and " 

"Elizabeth, are you aware that a friendship of this kind 
can lead to a regrettable step in your life?" 

"I am aware, Dad, but all he is is a good friend. He has 
interests far above his age." 

"I can believe that, Elizabeth. Can you tell me you are 
not in the least interested in this boy?" 

"I wouldn't be a loyal friend, would I, if I said that?" 

"You are a loyal friend, and at the same time you are 
ashamed of him." 

"I'm not ashamed of him." 

"You are embarrassed by his speech, perhaps, and 
manner." 

"No." Ashamed wasn't the word for it. It was too in- 
volved to explain but it had something to do with Bob 
Merck's imitating Andre. She couldn't assemble her 
thoughts not enough to defend Andre. There were 
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good arguments but they escaped her now. She stood 
listening to the astonishing thing her father was saying: 

"It's important, Elizabeth, to be proud of the man you 
choose." 

He spoke quietly and meant what he was saying. It 
was something he had thought about. What was he 
thinking about? It sounded as if he thought she were 
planning to marry Andre Hof ner tomorrow. 

"About the Hofners " her father said. "Homer 
Morrison brought Mr. Hofner to my office recently 
with papers that needed verification. This man is scarcely 
able to speak our language could not understand a 
simple advertisement as you perhaps heard Charley 
Birdsall tell. The Hofners had papers that asked that 
their stay in this country be extended for another six 
months. I understand this family has been shunted about 
from country to country with a few meager possessions. 
This is not to say I am not sorry for them. Today they 
occupy Homer's tenant-farmer cottage. Tomorrow 
where will they be? 

"The son of this family takes a liking to you, and you 
walk about with him and visit the family and do not 
consider it necessary to tell me about any of these meet- 
ings. Elizabeth, this is important." 

"It's not their fault they had to leave their country. 
They've suffered horribly. I could tell you about it. 
Andre's going to college and he's going to study 
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medicine. Doesn't that prove anything doesn't it show 
he is a worthwhile person?" 

"The plans are worthwhile enough, but what about 

secret arrangements to see you instead of coming here? 

Do you think that shows he is a worthwhile person?" 

"He did want to come. I I suggested that we meet." 

"Yet you say you are not ashamed of him." Her father 

stood up, hands pressing down on the table, leaning 

toward her. "Why do you oppose me, Elizabeth, when 

I am thinking of your good? Wouldn't it be better if you 

considered Andre as carefully as I do? You are not a 

child. Tell me exactly how far has this gone?" 

She was ashamed and humiliated. "We've walked " 
she said. "We've talked" 

"Is that really all? Look at me." 
She looked at him, her face hot. "That's all." 
So much punishment now, for so much wrongdoing. 
Exactly as it had been when she was a child. If she had 
said, He kissed my hand, would there have been an 
added punishment? 

"Elizabeth, I believe you. You will be going away to 
school and making friends away from our town. I won't 
mind your meeting other kinds of people, from other 
parts of the country, but someone who cannot even 
properly speak our language, whose character no one 
knows is not acceptable to me. I don't think you actually 
want to oppose me, do you?" 
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"No, Dad, but about his character, I do know " 

"Don't believe for a moment that I listen to Con- 
stance's gossip, but a month or so ago Lois Case thought 
she recognized someone hanging about her house. She 
says now that Andre Hofner was the person she saw. 
She has seen him enough now, to know him. Elizabeth, 
Lois is not so suspicious as Constance. I'd be inclined to 
take her word." 

Alarm took hold of her. 

It was false. But if her father believed it, others might. 
It sometimes happened that in Camden Hollow rumors 
were begun, then whispered about, and grew out of all 
proportion. George Fitch had hanged himself because 
there had been a theft in the bank and he worked in the 
bank. But later the real thief had been discovered. 

"You're wrong to listen to them to either of them." 

"It is possible that Lois Case is right. Without being 
sure, naturally I don't accuse the boy. I would like to 
speak to him. I think I could be just. Will you ask him 
here, or shall I?" 

"Dad, you can't." 

"Why not? If he isn't involved, it will soon be clear 
to me. You know I have a good reputation as a lawyer. 
And it will set my mind at rest. Where you are con- 
cerned, I must be very careful." 

She could not afford to cry. She longed to maintain 
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her dignity and to restore to Andre, dignity he had been 
robbed of. 

It seemed to her she was being dismissed and nothing 
had been settled. She stood waiting and not trusting her- 
self to speak to him. 

Her father said, after a moment or two, "Perhaps 
you've given me a solution. In a sense it would reflect 
badly on the whole class to cast doubt on the character 
of one person in it. I know you wouldn't want it talked 
about. In a case like this the whole age group becomes 
involved and there is the usual charge of juvenile de- 
linquency, and how unreliable all young people are 
today. As it happens to be your age group and your class, 
I've this suggestion. Give me your word you won't see 
him again and I'll not question him. We'll let the matter 
rest. Do you promise?" 

She could keep from crying by remembering that 
other world she had recently been part of, remembering 
hauntingly Ipvely music, remembering candlelight re- 
flected in the eyes of Andre's mother. 

"Constance and Lois, both of them, have lied to you. 
You believe their lies. You say you don't but you do. If 
you'd talk to Andre only a few minutes you'd know 
that his character is fine." 

"I've asked you to send him to me. You seem not to 



want to." 



"Not now. Not while you're suspicious of him. I 
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asked him to come when Constance would be away, next 
Sunday." 

Suddenly, after all the quiet patience, her father was 
impatient. "Elizabeth, you must understand that Con- 
stance has brought you up. You have her to thank for 
taking care of you, every day, ever since you were a 
baby. Does that mean nothing? Are you willing to be 
disloyal to Constance for the sake of a new acquaintance? 
A stranger comes by and you forget what should be 
your deepest loyalties. A foreigner comes by ambi- 
tious, I grant you and you forget." 

"He isn't an ambitious foreigner. He's ambitious be- 
cause he's himself." 

"I'm not sure I see the distinction, but I do believe he 
has been thinking in concrete terms. College requires 
financing and post-graduate school does also. Perhaps he 
thinks it will all be done at my expense." 

"How could he think that? He wouldn't!" 

"How do you know?" 

"I just know." 

"You don't know. And you don't know anything else 
about him. Homer introduced me as the best and the 
richest and most respected lawyer in the county when 
he brought this boy's father to me. It was by way of 
being a joke, but it happens to be true, and I found it 
rather poor taste." 

" He isn't thinking of money I know that." 
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"I don't believe you know what he is thinking of. I 
don't understand the workings of many men's minds, 
especially those who have had another background. But 
now that we are speaking of college, I think you had 
better plan to stay in Camden Hollow for the next year." 

For the next year! While the shining lab waited, the 
children waited! For the next year, a year of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days and each day "bake a nice cake." 
She was like a prisoner who is innocent but can think of 
no further argument in his own defense and so is judged 
guilty of the not-committed wrong. 

And now, once more, "Give me your word, Eliza- 
beth, that you won't see him again, and I'll not question 
him. Tell me you will not see him again. I won't send 
for him if you give me your promise." 

More and more words. Her father pleaded with her, 
to her embarrassment and astonishment. She saw that her 
answer could make him either happy or unhappy. How 
could she, willingly, make him unhappy? 

"I'm not being stubborn and unfeeling, Elizabeth. 
You know I want you to be happy. But nothing in your 
background is remotely like his. There are bound to be 
misunderstandings and disagreements because he is a 
foreigner. Everything this boy remembers is alien to you. 
A background in common is the best basis for friendship. 
Believe me, Elizabeth, I speak from long experience. Do 
you promise you won't see him?" 
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How could she, willingly, make him unhappy? Her 
father's happiness depended on three words. She said 
them. "I do promise." 

She turned away and walked to the door, closing it 
carefully after her. As she went toward the stairway, she 
saw Constance disappearing into the kitchen. She had 
waited to hear the punishment. 

She lay on her bed in the dark, all her thoughts 
running around in a small caged circle. At last she suc- 
ceeded in shutting out all but the moment when Andre 
had bent his head over her hand and kissed it. It seemed 
to her it had happened a very long time ago. 
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. F IT weren't for Constance she could not have 
gone to school this morning. She had made a promise 
to her father and how could she meet Andre face to 
face? Constance stared at her over breakfast, narrowly 
watching each move Elizabeth made. She would have 
to pretend all was well. 

As she walked up the school steps, Andre caught up 
with her. 

"Good morning, Elizabeth." 

"Andre!" 

Seeing him now she tried to remember how he had 
seemed at the beginning. She could not. Not a single 
detail of his appearance could she remember except that 
he had looked unhappy then. It was altogether diif erent 
now. Andre looked happy and at ease. 
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"I must tell you," he said, "how happy my parents are 
that you came." 

"They are very dear people." 

"Last night I became interested in a book and now 
you must read it too. It is Adventures of a Biologist. 
I can lend it to you now. But as I spent the whole eve- 
ning reading it, I did not write the assignment for Miss 
Van Alen. It is the first time." 

"I'm almost sure she'll excuse this one time." How 
far away and insignificant English assignments seemed. 
"Neither did I, so that makes two of us." How could she 
accept a book to read when she had promised her father 
not to see him? But he put it into her hands and she 
could not reject it. Better tell him quickly and have it 
over. "Andre, remember I asked you to come next Sun- 
day to my house? Well, now I must ask you not to 



come." 



"I will- only come when you want me. When I do I 
will bring back the Poems. I know them almost all from 
memory." 

He had helped her by not asking why he could not 
come next Sunday. She was grateful. 

He said, "I have been excused from school for two 
weeks to help on the farm. There is plowing to be done 
where a wood has been cleared." 

"You have? It means you've done brilliantly on the 
exams. Miss Van Alen said no one would be excused for 
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farm work unless a perfect paper in English was turned 
in. And you did!" 

"It means, too, I won't see you, at least at school, for 
the next few weeks. Shall we go to the Overlook this 
afternoon? I can be a little earlier perhaps, as tomorrow 
I shall be working a full day." 

"I can't." She had made a promise. She was the first to 
turn away, unwilling to see again the repudiation she had 
seen long ago when she had refused to walk with him. 

A long weary day. She had not heard Mr. Rolfe's 
question in the math class. Mr. Rolfe said, "Elizabeth, I 
usually depend on a solution from you." 

Later, Miss Van Alen asked for the assignment Eliza- 
beth hadn't written. Miss Van Alen, too, looked disap- 
pointed. 

She walked home slowly. Peonies in every garden 
lightly perfumed the air of Camden Hollow. Blue flags 
rose from fountains of green. It was the rarest of days 
and Elizabeth was unaware of all of it. And next day, 
too, and the day after that. A whole string of dull days 
would follow each other. 

On the table lay two thin long envelopes, addressed to 
her. Both of the Massachusetts colleges wrote their ac- 
ceptances of Elizabeth Innis into their entering class 
with congratulations. It should have made her very 
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happy. Instead there was only a dull sense of gratifica- 
tion, that felt more like regret. 

Just before supper the telephone rang. Constance 
answered. 

"Who is it?" Constance asked. "Which friend?" 
Elizabeth ran down the stairs and stood waiting. Perhaps 
it was Andre. Would he telephone? 

"It's John Bye," Constance said, and stepped aside. 

"Hello, Libb. Just reminding you about June second. 
Sounds as if you've been bothered a lot by phone calls." 

"She is strict," Elizabeth said softly, "but she ap- 
proves of you." 

"Lucky me. Does Constance time you, too, and is 
your time up and do you pay extra now?" 

"Mm," Elizabeth said. 

Constance was pretending to straighten already 
straight chairs against the chair rail. 

Her father who had walked through the hall glanced 
uneasily toward her. 

It was, after all, better to hear John Bye's voice, than 
to wait and listen to resounding silence. Better to look up 
and find her father's eyes on her, not disapproving this 
time after Constance had mumbled a few words to him. 

"Wait a minute, I'll ask," she said to John, and to her 
father, "It's John Bye. He's asking me for Friday eve- 
ning, movies and sodas in Clinton. O.K.?" Pleasant, for 
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once, to have her father's nod before she had quite 
finished asking him. 

John, when he came, made a fine impression on 
Constance by spending minutes thoroughly drying his 
feet on the outside mat. It was raining lightly. 

As they were leaving, Constance saw them off. Lois 
Case was driving Constance home later this evening. 
"Home by eleven, Elizabeth." 

"Yes, good night." It wasn't possible since the movie 
was over at ten after eleven, and it was a thirty-minute 
ride. Constance would soon be leaving and would say, 
"I told Elizabeth she'd have to be home by eleven," 
and that would remind her father how conscientious 
she was and how she was still taking care of Elizabeth 
who obviously needed close guarding. 

The evening definitely improved, away from Con- 
stance's supervision. They traveled down on the bus and 
John was back to his favorite subject: regretting to leave 
Camden Hollow. Elizabeth had heard he had been dis- 
appointed by the Boston colleges. 

"I have writer's cramp from filling out forms for 
colleges in the Middle and Far West. That's in case the 
waiting list doesn't come to anything at B.U. Anyway, 
no matter how far I get from home, I'll be back vaca- 
tions. Remember the carousel and winning the second 
ride?" 
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"Yes," she said. The carousel was of the dim past 
when she was very young. 

"Tonight's the first time we've ever gone to a movie, 
and I guess I know you, Libb, about all my life." 

"That's right," she said. 

"It's funny. You sometimes don't know a person 
though you've known her a long time, if you know what 
I mean." 

She smiled at John. John had a kind face. It was al- 
most the same face John had had at five years old. After 
that thought came to her, she tried not to laugh but she 
could not help herself. 

"Happy? "he said. 

"Mm." 

Perhaps she had been wrong to seek out Andre that 
long ago time. Her first impulse was against it. After- 
ward she had changed her mind. It had been wrong, 
possibly, because everything afterward had become 
wrong. But she would always be grateful to him. She 
had begun to believe in herself, enough, anyway, to 
discover what she meant to do with the rest of her life. 
He had given her some simple words essential ones, 
and everything had become simple. But then there had 
been other words after his, that, despite herself, came 
back to haunt her: I want you to be happy . . . alien to 
you . . . foreigner. . . . 
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All her life she had believed, still believed, her father 
was a wise gentle man. And perhaps he did know what 
was best. He was wrong about Andre. Someday he 
might say, "Elizabeth, you were right about Andre." 
When Andre was famous. It would be too late then. She 
would be old and lonely and alone. . . . 

John took her hand and they held hands all the way 
into Clinton, all through the movie, a mystery, the end 
of which they saw at the very beginning, then once 
more at the end. 

John would have held her hand all the way home, too, 
she supposed, but for Miss Van Alen who happened to 
get on the bus as it was about to pull out of Clinton. Miss 
Van Alen told them she had been at a meeting in Clinton. 

She stayed beside them. It was the best thing that 
could have happened, from Elizabeth's point of view, as 
John had apparently run out of conversation and it was 
something of a strain to hold hands silently with him on 
a long slow bus ride. But John, when he saw Miss Van 
Alen taking the seat beside him, looked downcast. 

Miss Van Alen leaned across John and said, "Eliza- 
beth, Pd like to ask you sometime about an appointment 
I'd like to make to talk to your father. I'd phone and 
ask, but he rather frightens me." 

"He rather frightens me, too, sometimes," Elizabeth 
said. 

Joe Fellowes was on the bus, too, and came by to 
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talk to John. As a seat became available, Miss Van Alen 
came to sit beside Elizabeth and Joe sat beside John. 

"Everybody's on this darn bus tonight," John said in a 
whisper to her, during the change-over. 

Miss Van Alen said, "I can tell you about it," and 
proceeded to. "Perhaps you'd tell your father for me. 
It's about recommending Eunice Bigley for the job at 
the Clinton Bank for summer vacation. She must have a 
recommendation signed by someone who has known her 
more than two years. I've arrived too recently. Do you 
think your father might? " 

"He might but, Miss Van Alen, I think he'd sign it if 
you asked him. If you recommended her and said you 
believed she could hold that job, I don't think there'd be 
any doubt about his signing it." 

Miss Van Alen sat there, studying her gloved hands. 
Elizabeth remembered that Amy had said, "Miss Van 
Alen is what my mother calls a little brown bird of a 
lady." And she had mentioned flat heels and a tweed 
suit. Tonight Miss Van Alen didn't look like a little 
brown bird of a lady. She wore her light silky hair 
turned under. Also she used a vivid lipstick and her 
heels were spikes of heels and her dress was simple black 
shantung and showed she had a very good figure. 

Miss Van Alen made up her mind. "I will ask him. He 
frightens me but I'll overcome my fright. 'It ain't easy 
to ask favors from someone's a person's scared of.' Ernie 
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Bigley said that to me. Lois Case's garden tools were 
found to have strayed somehow into the Bigley house 
and Ernie says it's just possible he picked them up by 
mistake while passing by Lois's late one evening. He 
finally did ask a favor of me. Imagine being scared of me, 
though." 

"Did you say in Ernie Bigley' s house? Lois's garden 
tools?" 

"Yes, and the favor I promised was to bring them 
back. The girls decided he must bring them back himself 
for once. But he refused. I'll have to say I found them 
quite by chance behind the school." 

"Please don't say that, Miss Van Alen. Please tell the 
truth. Please tell Lois they were in Ernie's house and 
Ernie is sorry, isn't he? Please, Miss Van Alen? I can't 
tell you why, but please do. It would be a favor to me, a 
big one. Because if you don't, it will involve someone 
entirely different, someone I don't want to involve." 

"I've hardly ever before been begged to tell the truth. 
I almost always do, naturally." 

"Would you, Miss Van Alen?" 

John said good-by to Joe who was getting off. 

"I'll call your father tomorrow and I'll probably come 
right over to see him in the afternoon, that's if he doesn't 
scare me off. The password is Ernie took the tools" 

"Thanks, Miss Van Alen." 

"I must be getting off. 'Night." 
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"Good night, Miss Van Alen," said John enthusiasti- 
cally. And to Elizabeth, "When I get my car we can 
forget about buses, Libb. Would you have the first ride 
in my car?" 

"I'd love to," she said. She was happy again. For 
some reason, she did not mind promising John the first 
ride. 

"I'm rather a fast driver." 

"You are, John?" 

"Fast but careful." 

"Promise me you won't take me on a fast ride. I'm a 
slow passenger." 

"I promise. I'm not really fast. I'm no daredevil." 

"Of course not. I wouldn't like you to be." 

He reached for her hand. And this didn't matter 
either, not as long as the garden tools had turned up in 
Ernie Bigley's house and would be brought back by 
Miss Van Alen tomorrow with the right explanation. 

She thought of Andre and tried to give her atten- 
tion to John, but could not. There were two kinds of 
girls, she thought, holding hands with John the ones 
who waited back home, and put on their party dresses 
for dates on Christmas and Easter and et cetera, and the 
ones that wanted to share the work with their men, to 
use their own heads if they were lucky enough to have 
good heads. They wanted to share the work and the 
fun, too, for that matter, and they could have party 
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dresses, too. It seemed like an entirely new idea to her, 
new and good and right. It was funny that she could 
talk to John and think of Andre but it was an entirely 
different thing talking to Andre. She couldn't think of 
John then. It proved something to her that made her 
look at John and smile. 

"Happy, Libb?" 

"Very." 

Tomorrow Miss Van Alen would have explained to 
Lois and Lois reported to Constance and Constance re- 
ported to her father. Then everything would be simple 
again. You see, I was right, she'd say to him. But suppose 
Lois was too embarrassed to admit she'd blamed the 
wrong person. And suppose she didn't report to Con- 
stance. And Constance didn't to her father. Well then, 
she'd tell him herself. Yes. Tell him what Miss Van Alen 
had just said, in case Miss Van Alen didn't remember to 
tell him. There was still all the rest, the "alien back- 
ground" and all that. But at least Andre's dignity would 
be given back to him. And that was almost the most im- 
portant. 

John said, in the shadow of the doorway, "Libb, I'll 
be waiting for that car now, and hoping it comes soon." 

Somehow she'd have to get out of that ride with John. 
She had reconsidered and it was only fair to say so now. 
She stood still in the darkness, thinking, I'll have to get 
out of it but John is what my father wants for me. John 
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and I have the same background. I think I should say, 
Yes, I do too, John. Instead for some reason, it's funny, 
really funny to think of old John whom I knew from 
way back in First Grade being anxious to take me for a 
ride. 

John leaned forward and kissed her cheek, self- 
consciously, and as if frightened, stepped backward 
quickly. 

She said, "Thanks, John, for the movie, and good 
night." 

"Good night, Libb. See you soon." 

"Yes, John." 

She went upstairs thinking it hadn't occurred to John 
to ask if she had received a college acceptance. 
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. ISS VAN ALEN telephoned to ask if she 
might drop by for a moment or two, and fifteen minutes 
after Drew Innis agreed to see her, came hurrying 
toward Elizabeth up the garden walk. 

"He's upstairs," Elizabeth said, "mending something." 
Miss Van Alen was wearing an even more becoming 
peppermint-striped dress this afternoon and, if anything, 
even higher heels and the same becoming hair style. "Fll 
call him." 

"Yes, but first, listen, Elizabeth. I brought back the 
tools and what should Lois say but 'I knew it was Ernie 
all along, but Constance kept saying it's somebody else 
I don't care to name. And insisting on it.' 'Well/ I said, 
'you tell Constance now who it is. I hate to have in- 
nocent people blamed.' 'Now?' asked Lois. 'Yes, while 
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I wait, do phone please, or I won't rest. Just as a favor.' 
So she phoned. From what I could hear, Constance was 
definitely disappointed. She had the mystery solved an 
entirely different way." 

"I know." 

Drew Innis came down the stairs. "Miss Van Alen, 
nice to see you. Something to sign I hear." 

"Yes, please." 

At the library table, Miss Van Alen unfolded the 
form. 

"Which fund and what good cause are you promot- 
ing?" 

"Not this time," she said. "I mean it's not a fund." 

She had the expression that Amy Bell called Miss Van 
Alen stalking her prey. Her eyes were bright and she was 
smiling widely at Drew Innis, but she did look a little 
scared, too. 

"It's a Clinton Bank form, Mr. Innis. It has to be 
signed by someone who knows Eunice Bigley longer 
than I do. Two years, it says. Would you, Mr. Innis?" 

"Bigley? She must be an exceptional student for you 
to be here for her sake." He was studying the form care- 
fully. Then he took off his glasses and put them into their 
case and put the case into his right pocket. 

"Miss Van Alen, frankly, Eunice is not a good risk 
as an employee for the Clinton Bank because her father 
has been charged with petty thefts, I must tell you. I 
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learned, not five minutes ago, of a very recent incident. I 
happened to pick up the telephone and someone was re- 
porting to Constance, it wasn't the person suspected at 
all, but Eunice's father who'd taken a set of garden 
tools." 

"Eunice is an exceptional student and person, as you 
said before, Mr. Innis, and absolutely reliable," Miss Van 
Alen said. 

"Understand my position, Miss Van Alen. If any- 
thing unpleasant should happen, I'd be the one who had 
been withholding information." 

"Aside from the fact that information of any kind 
can't possibly be withheld in Camden Hollow," Miss 
Van Alen said, "the only question on the form is about 
Eunice's honesty, isn't it?" 

"Yes, it is," he said, but he was smiling. 

"Well, Mr. Innis, I am vouching for Eunice's hon- 
esty." 

Elizabeth was startled to see her father remove his 
eyeglass case from his right pocket, take out his glasses, 
put them on and sign the form. 

"Thank you, Mr. Innis, thank you for your faith in 
Eunice." 

Constance came into the room. "I saw you motion to 
me, D.I. Would you want something?" 

"May we have tea? " her father asked. 
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"Well, I have coffee made," Constance said. 

"Coffee, then," he said. 

Constance banged out of the room. 

Miss Van Alen said, "While I am here in the library, 
I want to thank you for the use of it. I've been sending 
people here. Only my best people. You've helped us 
enormously in our class work by being so generous." 

"Happy to be of help." 

"And may I send Eunice to you, anyway, to thank 
you? I'd like you to know her better." 

"I'd like to if I weren't so busy," her father said. 
"Some time soon, however, yes." 

Miss Van Alen was arranging matters her own way, 
and it astonished Elizabeth. She was gentle and at the 
same time insistent and apparently could always have her 
way. Wonderful Miss Van Alen, she felt like saying, I 
love you. 

Miss Van Alen, after her coffee, stood up. "I have to 
write transcripts for colleges. I thought I'd take a long 
forward step by using today, too. I shall be getting to the 
Fs this afternoon. What a fine record Elizabeth has! 
Somehow I positively enjoy writing transcripts that are 
covered with A's." 

"But if it's to be on file for a while, there's hardly 
need to write a transcript this afternoon in Elizabeth's 
case. Elizabeth isn't going away from home for a year. 
I've decided against hurrying along her education." 
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Miss Van Alen was thunderstruck. "But unless 
there are very good reasons " 

Constance came in to clear the table. 

"There are excellent reasons." 

"As Elizabeth's teacher, may I discuss those reasons 
with you?" Miss Van Alen asked. She was looking from 
one to the other and even at Constance as if they ought 
to explain matters to her, one person at a time. 

"We can talk about it, of course," her father said 
quietly, "but my mind's made up." And this was worse 
than hearing him say it in anger. 

Her father took Miss Van Alen to the door. 

"Next Wednesday evening?" Miss Van Alen said. 
"Would that be convenient?" 

"Ill be expecting you at eight next Wednesday," he 
said. 
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had given her promise not to see Andre, 
but Andre had made no promise. He could try to see 
her, and he could write, couldn't he? But if he did, his 
letter would be seen at once by Constance, and her 
father would instantly hear of it. 

She might as well not have worried over the conse- 
quences of a letter from Andre. None came. Were all 
the walks forgotten, then, and the talks? The school 
days seemed endlessly long. Late afternoons with 
nothing to do but assignments were endless, too. There 
was only Adventures of a Biologist not yet returned to 
Andre, to read over and over. It was hard to concentrate, 
all the same, when there were other, better afternoons to 
remember. 

This morning there had arrived two alike letters from 
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the Morrisons, one for her father and the other addressed 
to herself, an invitation to a birthday party for Homer 
Morrison "On the Happy Occasion of his 5oth Birth- 
day." 

Among the guests would be the Hofners, Andre too. 
Or was Homer's birthday party meant only for a small 
selected group? Perhaps Homer had the same feeling 
about people not born in Camden Hollow that her 
father had. She doubted it from all she knew of Homer, 
but her faith had been badly shaken. In any case she 
would have to depend on her father to suggest going or 
not going to the birthday party. 

She would have to depend on her father for all deci- 
sions, in fact, after what had happened. As soon as Miss 
Van Alen came he would tell her his decision about 
college. His daughter could go away a year from next 
September, but no sooner. If Miss Van Alen couldn't 
change his mind about this, she, Elizabeth, certainly 
couldn't. 

Everything had gone wrong and become mixed up. 

She wasn't like Andre sure of himself and the work he 
must do. It was possible for her father to persuade her 
that what she thought best for herself was not best. 

She heard the doorbell and wondered whether to make 
an excuse at the last minute and run away to Amy's 
house this evening. No, it would be entirely too cow- 
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ardly. She'd have to hear the decision although it was 
known to her already. She went to the door. 

Miss Van Alen looked as always, better than always, 
serene and unsinkable, in her beautifully fitting black 
shantung dress and wearing her vivid lipstick. It would 
take a brave bold man to vanquish her, but then Drew 
Innis, Elizabeth reluctantly had to admit, was a brave 
bold man. 

"My father's waiting for you, in there." 

"Elizabeth, you do want to go away to school in the 
fall?" Miss Van Alen whispered. 

She whispered back, "I try not to think how much." 

Miss Van Alen reached over for Elizabeth's hand and 
patted it. " 'Lead the way and I'll precede you.' " 

"I'm glad to see you, Miss Van Alen, as always," said 
Drew Innis. 

There was still light in the sky but her father turned 
on the two white-globed lights high on either side of the 
bookshelves. A log burned in the fireplace. He stood 
facing them, a judge with two defendants before him. 

"It's kind of you, Miss Van Alen, to be interested in 
Elizabeth. In any case it's kind of you to come to see 



us." 



"I like this room, Mr. Innis. It was my first view of 
the interior of Camden Hollow. I remember it affection- 
ately. I like seeing you both, too. I can't believe you are 
serious about keeping Elizabeth out of college next fall." 
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Straight to the point went Miss Van Alen. Elizabeth 
smiled at her for encouragement. She didn't need it. Miss 
Van Alen was encouraged and at ease. 

"The truth is I feel as if I've been let out of school 
and am on vacation myself," Drew Innis said. "I've a 
new young assistant who is so competent I've found 
myself letting him take over more and more work. I can 
corne home early, take long week ends, make friends 
with Elizabeth, and her friends, too. I've been thinking 
of traveling for the first time in a very long time. First 
Europe, then England. Or perhaps let her see, first, the 
Pacific rolling up to the Monterey pines." 

Miss Van Alen said, "It's a delightful plan, a whole set 
of plans. YouVe worked hard, Mr. Innis, I'm certain. 
I think it's the vacation a person dreams of who has 
worked hard and long. But it's one thing to have worked 
hard and long and to deserve a travel holiday, and another 
to be restless to begin working hard and long. I think 
Elizabeth can't wait to get to work. It's apparently 
hereditary." 

Drew Innis smiled at her. "You put it exactly right. 
I feel I've earned a travel holiday with Elizabeth. When 
I was as old as Elizabeth's classmates I worked a full 
eight-hour day after school, and so studying had to be 
done far into the night. Do boys do that today or would 
they rather find someone to finance them?" 

"Some work even harder than you did, perhaps," 
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Miss Van Alen said calmly, "because there's more to 
overcome sometimes than poverty alone." 

He glanced sharply at her and he seemed to give this 
some thought. "At any rate I think I know what is best 
for Elizabeth." 

The log broke, a comfortable-sounding miniature 
explosion that set loose a handful of bright upward- 
flying sparks in the fireplace. The shadows in the corners 
of the room deepened. Drew Innis's face was touched 
with strong highlights. He looked gaunt, severe, de- 
termined. 

"This, too," he said. "I'd like Elizabeth to know more 
about running our house. Fd like her to take a year for 
quiet thought here, before rushing on into the college 
years. It would be a beginning for her of other responsi- 
bilities." 

"Beginning? " Miss Van Alen asked quietly, "or would 
you be hoping it would be ending something? Breaking 
off a friendship you don't think well of?" 

Yes, straight to the point. Frightening and straight to 
the point. 

"That, too. I don't deny it." As if she, Elizabeth, 
weren't there, he said, "She ought to have a year in which 
to think things over. Away from home she may make 
friends I do not approve of or continue friendships I do 
not approve of." 

Ask me, she wanted to say to him. Let me say what I 
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want to do. It hasn't anything to do with friends because 
friends can't be forgotten. It's what I want to do that 
matters. Ask me. 

Miss Van Alen was saying it, almost. "I think it would 
be selfish to keep Elizabeth beside you as a companion 
for next year while she wants something entirely dif- 
ferent. Mr. Innis, you told her what she must do, you 
haven't asked her. It isn't democratic." 

He was smiling again. "I don't pretend to be demo- 
cratic. In Elizabeth's case I must only be careful, and 
aware of my responsibility." 

Miss Van Alen was smiling too. "Do you remember 
I was to hear your excellent reasons for not having Eliza- 
beth go to college in September? I've heard them now. 
Do hear me. Please. You do deserve a travel holiday, 
Mr. Innis, but a person, if he likes, can travel around 
the world in a single summer. And between now and 
the time Elizabeth goes away to school there are hours 
and months and seasons. Don't, Mr. Innis, don't interfere 
with the learning time. It's so important to make the 
fullest use of it. You're not essentially a selfish man and 
you insist on sounding like one." 

He studied Miss Van Alen. He said gently, "You have 
a persuasive effect on me, Miss Van Alen." 

Miss Van Alen, on the contrary, was more serious 
now and unsmiling. "Mr. Innis, suppose just suppose 
Elizabeth's mother were alive. Do you think she might 
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have been on Elizabeth's side have urged you to let 
her go to college since she wants so much to go? Do 
you think she just might have? Because, Mr. Innis, her 
mother would surely have known Elizabeth is trust- 
worthy, as I know that Andre Hofner is." 

Elizabeth looked at her father, her heart nearly 
stopping with fright. 

He said, "Possibly, yes. I hadn't thought of that. Per- 
haps." 

Suddenly Elizabeth felt as if it were all changing, 
quickly changing. Everything was good again, right 
again. 

The telephone rang. "I'll take it," Elizabeth said 
happily, and ran out into the hall. In the discussion over 
her, these were the only words she had said so far, she 
thought. 

Constance had akeady answered. "It's for you. John 
Bye." 

"Are you busy?" asked John. 

"Not really," she said. 

"I had to tell you. My car's being delivered next Fri- 
day afternoon. We can go down by bus to Clinton and 
pick it up and then I'll take you anywhere you like. O.K. 
Libb?" 

"I'm sorry, John." 

John was unchangeably eager, invariably sweet, 
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though puzzled and unhappy-sounding. "Some other 
time, maybe?" 

"Maybe, John." 

Constance was walking toward the library. Constance 
did not look pleased. She said to Elizabeth, "Asks me to 
stay a few minutes. A few minutes, mind you." 

Constance and Elizabeth appeared together in the 
library. 

"Well, Constance, some coffee, please," her father 
said. 

"I expected you'd want tea," Constance said. "Tea 
she always says." Constance looked coldly at Miss Van 
Alen. "So I made a big pot of tea." 

Miss Van Alen said, as if it were her own house, her 
own library they were in, "Constance, please make some 
fresh coif ee for Mr. Innis." 

Constance, speechless, went out clattering the tray she 
held. 

Elizabeth looked at her father. He had changed back. 
He looked thoughtful and severe and unyielding. Then 
she looked at Miss Van Alen. Miss Van Alen looked 
thoughtful, too, and just as unyielding. It was a tug of 
war. No one was winning so far. Her heart sank. 

Constance returned with the coffee. Not a word was 
said by Constance. She put each coffee cup down with 
a smart blow on the table. 
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In spite of being heavy-hearted, Elizabeth felt like 
saying again, Even if you don't win all the time, I love 
you, Miss Van Alen, for saying that about Andre's 
having to overcome so much and Andre's being trust- 
worthy and not being afraid to say his name. 
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.HEY were all there. She had thought only 
close friends would be asked to a party for Homer Mor- 
rison. But she hadn't remembered that all of Camden 
Hollow was Homer Morrison's close friend. All of 
Camden Hollow had come. The enormous Morrison 
lawn was covered with people talking and laughing, 
in little and big groups. 

Homer Morrison was a great Force for Good. He 
had begun the movement to build the Camden Hollow 
swimming pool and then the Recreation Center and he 
had organized the Young Foresters and a half dozen 
other community achievements. Homer Morrison and 
Drew Innis enjoyed a friendly competition and were 
admittedly the leading citizens. Homer initiated things 
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and Drew Innis was the one to give the first and largest 
contribution to whatever it was Homer had begun. 

The band tonight was the same one that had made the 
Carnival merry. It was playing old favorites of Homer's. 
When Elizabeth and her father arrived the music that 
greeted them was a loud dance rhythm version of "On 
Top of Old Smoky." 

All of Laury's friends were on hand which meant all 
of Elizabeth's friends. There were Amy Bell and Bob 
Merck, Eunice Bigley and Joe FeUowes. 

Elizabeth made a rapid and careful survey. Andre 
wasn't there. For her father's sake, she was glad. And 
now, if John Bye would ask her to dance, it would 
greatly please her father. She felt sorry, genuinely sorry 
for her father who wanted the best for her. He liked 
John Bye and it was sentimental and right that her father 
should want his daughter to fall in love with John Sr.'s 
son. And John was devoted although stuffy. Perhaps 
forget everything else but that her father was getting on. 
He was even older than Homer Morrison who was fifty 
years old today. Her father was fifty-two, although he 
looked not as old as Homer. 

There was no use making him unhappy after he had 
done so much for her and sooner or later would send 
her to college and then to medical school, but eventually 
she would be old and alone and lonely. 

If John were her husband he would laugh at the idea 
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of her being a doctor. Perhaps it was foolish from John's 
point of view, but now it was part of her. Once it had 
occurred to her, no other work seemed possible. For the 
moment, however, and while her father was at Homer's 
birthday party, forget about being a doctor, she advised 
herself, forget about getting so educated she could not 
marry John Bye. 

Just for this evening, she thought, she would make 
her father happy, and mainly because he was looking 
unhappy while watching the girls and boys hand in hand 
while she stood beside him. She wished she could see 
John Bye. 

As if in answer to her thought, there he was, and 
beside him was Laury. 

Elizabeth was about to go to them and greet them and 
be asked to dance with John, but he and Laury were 
making their way to the dance floor. The stone terrace 
and sitting room had the wide doors open between them 
and all the furniture had been moved out of the way. 

It was a birthday party for Homer, first, but it was 
also a graduation party for Laury and also a party for 
Miss Van Alen "just because she has done so much for 
the young people in such a short time." Elizabeth heard 
Mrs. Morrison say this. 

John and Laury were dancing the second dance too. 
They had now seen her and waved to her. They would 
be partners for the evening, no doubt, as John had been 
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her partner at the Carnival. She told herself she did not 
mind too much having lost John to Laury, and dis- 
covered it was true. She did not mind. 

There was one long table and several smaller round 
ones. Mrs. Morrison had decided to put Laury's friends 
at the long table, but when it came to seating her, Eliza- 
beth said she preferred to stay beside her father who was 
at Homer's right. 

"I'm in luck," Homer confided to everyone within 
shouting distance. "Elizabeth Innis sits on my right at 
my birthday party, and my wife's at my left. No one 
could ask for more good luck than that. And here is 
Mr. and Mrs. Hofner. You are to sit right here. Andre 
not back yet? Mr. and Mrs. Hofner, this is Elizabeth 
Innis and her father, Drew Innis." 

"But we know Elizabeth," said Mr. Hofner and 
patted her shoulder. 

She did not dare look at her father. 

"Andre has gone to Clinton on a last-minute errand, 
but he'll be back soon," Homer explained. "He has 
promised to be with us. Your Andre," Homer said to 
Mr. Hofner, "is a remarkable boy." He turned to Drew 
Innis. "There's Laury with that Bye boy. The Byes are 
good old friends, Drew." 

"Oh, yes," Drew Innis said. 

"There's nothing I can say against young John Bye, 
but Andre Andre's the sort of material great men are 
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made of scientists, philosophers that's what I mean. 
Well, now, John Bye does know the latest dance steps. 
There've been letters from two or three colleges all 
accepting him, I mean Andre Hofner, and all offering 
scholarships. That's proof that opportunity is still with 
us. You know, Drew, don't you, how the Hofners hap- 
pened to come to us?" 

"I think I do." 

Homer lowered his voice. "I'd have been proud if 
Laury had been the girl Andre could take an interest 
in. Well, there you are. Wasn't John one of your par- 
ticular friends, Elizabeth?" 

"Was," she said, and smiled at him. 

No one could have done it better. No one could have 
been a better advocate of Andre Hofner's than Homer 
Morrison with his few hearty remarks. 

He had said everything. No, not everything. He was 
adding something. "Fine tenant-farmers, too. The Hof- 
ners never farmed before but they know about the 
dignity of labor. Far back we all began small and became 
big and it's still anybody's country that can appreciate it. 
They've done more on the place than anyone I ever had 
in the house, far more. Now I must give them up, and I 
regret it." 

"Are they leaving?" her father asked. 

She felt it would be the best news for her father if it 
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were so. But for herself she was aware suddenly of sharp 
hurting disappointment. 

"Yes, Charley Birdsall had long talks with Hofner. 
They're about to try a venture together. They'll be 
wanting to have you make out the proper papers. Hofner 
got hold of someone now settled in the United States 
who's brought plans from Europe for an industrial 
center. What do you think of that?" 

a An industrial center near Camden Hollow? But 
we're a little town, not even on a raikoad. Homer, I 
can't say I'd like to see it happen." 

"Wait until you see the plans. An industrial park, 
with ample space, the whole thing designed by Hofner. 
Hofner's one of the best architects and designers and 
very well known in Europe. Drew, these plans are 
superb. I've nothing to lose and everything to gain. Why 
not? Why, in heaven's name, not?" 

"I'd like to see the plans." 

"I think I'd be breaking up Marian's party if I brought 
them out here, but believe me they're fine. I've got two 
hundred acres in woods and fields that aren't bringing 
anything but worries to me." 

"Do you mean to give up all two hundred acres?" 

"I've still six hundred left, you remember." 

They were talking about an industrial park that 
Ferenz Hofner had designed. It meant that Andre and 
his mother and father would be nearby if not on the 
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Morrison place. They were not going far. She had had a 
great fright. A great and unnecessary fright. 

Mrs. Hofner was leaning toward her father. "Eliza- 
beth's father?" Mrs. Hofner said, "I am glad to see you. 
In Europe the family is also important and I am a 
European. I like to know a child, and the family, too." 

She was glad that Mrs. Hofner had spoken first to her 
father, because now he was studying her beautiful face. 
Her hands were clasped together on the table before her. 
Perhaps she wore the white gloves often to hide the fact 
that her hands were so work-worn. There had been not 
only rough work but great grief in her life. Its lines were 
deeply etched into her face and her hands. 

Drew Innis looked at her, and then looked away. 
There had been grief in his life, too, Elizabeth thought. 
His wife had died when she, Elizabeth, was born. He had 
loved her dearly and for ever, and the thought of a 
second wife had never occurred to him. If it had, it had 
been quickly dismissed. Miss Van Alen had asked him 
what would his wife have said now about Andre and 
her daughter. Of course, loving Drew Innis, her mother 
would have been on his side. Would she? 

She had missed an exchange between her father and 
Mrs. Hofner. Then Mrs. Hofner said, choosing each 
word, "He will be at Harvard. I have hoped for this. 
All our hopes now are fulfilled." 
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She heard her father say, "Elizabeth, too, I think will 
be at college next fall." 

The happiness was beginning and in a warm glow 
rising and rising, almost overflowing, but not quite for 
then she would be crying. 

Mrs. Hofner nodded and glanced at Elizabeth. Mrs. 
Hofner's eyes were bright and she smiled her beautiful 
smile. 

Elizabeth looked over at the dancers. They were 
crowding the dance floor and beginning a square dance 
to the "Streets of Laredo," music she loved. 

Homer Morrison said, "I'd ask you to dance with me, 
Elizabeth, if I didn't think I'd get turned down." 

"Ask me, Mr. Morrison." 

She was dancing with Homer Morrison who was 
breathing hard, and happily and skilfully maneuvering 
among the light-footed girls and boys of her class. She 
was having a breathless, lovely time. 

"I guess you're waiting, Elizabeth, for someone." 

"I guess I am." 

"You didn't tell me if I said the right things, Eliza- 
beth." 

She looked up at his sunbrowned face with its deep 
laugh wrinkles at the sides of his eyes. "You said all the 
right things, Mr. Morrison. I want to thank you." 

"What's more, Libb, I meant every word of it. Drew 
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Innis had to hear it from me sooner or later and sooner's 
the best." 

"How did you know?" 

"About you two? The whole world the whole 
Camden Hollow world knows. \ happen to know be- 
cause Marian heard Constance say a few nasty things 
about our Hofners. Marian didn't say a word to Con- 
stance, but told me I'd better talk to your father. Now, 
look right ahead." 

Andre Hofner was coming through the doorway. 
She had never really seen him at all, she thought, not 
until now. 

He came straight to her. "Elizabeth, I have never 
seen you in a party dress. It is very nice." 

Her father, too, was making his way to her. She said 
to him, "This is Andre Hofner," as if this were the very 
beginning; as if there had never been the long bitter 
evening; as if Homer Morrison hadn't said the right set 
of words and then made her heart nearly stop with 
fright. 

"I am happy to know you, Mr. Innis." Andre might 
look as if he had been born in Camden Hollow, but 
when he spoke it hadn't the sound of Camden Hollow 
speech. She saw her father search Andre's features. 
Perhaps it reminded him that Andre had come from an 
alien background, an alien place, or perhaps he was 
remembering Homer Morrison's words. Which? She 
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saw the taut muscles of her father's face relax, the 
troubled expression leave his eyes. He was himself again, 
the old self, beloved by her. He held out his hand. "I 
am glad to meet you, too, Andre." 

Miss Van Alen was coming toward them. The un- 
yielding look had disappeared, and now, once more, she 
looked like the winner in a race. 

What was it Homer Morrison had said a little while 
ago? "I'd have been proud if Laury had been the girl. ..." 
Instead it was she, Elizabeth, who was the girl. Proud? 
Yes, yes. 
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by many newcomers. They, the "stran- 
gers," find in America other obstacles: a 
new language, unfamiliar customs. The 
hopeful sign as in the romantic story of 
Elizabeth and Andre is that as externals 
can and do diminish, the wide distances 
are bridged with sympathy and under- 
standing. 
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